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THE CELTIC SUBSTRATUM OF ENGLAND. 
ll, ING=YNYS==tNCH, BTC. 

That obdurate historical nodule, the incontest- 
able continuity of Glastonbury from Celtic into 
West Saxon times, has more lately invited another 
nibble. One of our most —— and 
brilliant historians (Mr. E. A. Freeman, ino 
Macmillan’s Magazine, October, 1880, p. 467) 
has started a fresh objection. He says : “ There is 
something very odd in an English gentile name 
suddenly displacing the British name; there is 
something suspicious in the evident attempts to 
make the English and British names translate one 
another, in the transparent striving to see an 
element of glass in bo’ Glestingaburh, it must 
be borne in mind, is as distinctly an English 
gentile name as any in the whole range of English 
nomenclature.” The fallacy here set forth, being 
of very much wider bearing than its immediate 
application, demands our more particular atten- 
tion, more especially as a rectification of it will 
furnish an important contribution to our own 
general argument. This learned writer says that 
it is “ suspicious ” towards the pre-Saxon monastic 
existence of Glastonbury that the name “ Glzs- 
tingaburh,” being “an English gentile name,” and 
#0 indicating a secular condition, immediately 


succeeded at a monastery to its British name of 
“Ynysvitrin.” This phrase “gentile name” is 
one of the badges of allegiance, now almost 
universal among even the most accepted writers 
on English history or ethnology or topography, 
to the sovereignty of a canon of the most pro- 
found English Teutonist the late Mr. Kemble, that 
the presence of -ing in the name of a place is 
an almost infallible token that the place is of 
Anglo-Saxon origin ; that it indicates it to have 
been the seat of the settlement of one of the first 
families or clans or gentes of the Anglo-Saxon 
intruders, who had expelled or extirpated the 
earlier Celtic possessors of the place, and com- 
pleted their usurpation by giving their own 
“‘ patronymic ””—the name of their own patriarch, 
with this added sign of filiation, almost parallel 
to -ite in Israelite or Jebusite. Mr. Kemble had, 
of course, observed the many cases in the Chronicle 
and the other authentic Anglo-Saxon records, and 
in wider spread materials of etymological induction, 
wherein the -ing actually does signify the race 
or progeny of the person to whose name it is 
annexed ; but when he extended that observation 
to all the names of English places of which that 
syllable is a constituent—when he used it geo- 
graphically—it is believed that he became the 
parent of an enormous crop of errors in nearly all 
his very distinguished followers. He carried out 
his view by collecting a valuable catalogue (Saxons 
in England, vol. i. p. 449, &c.) of more than thir- 
teen hundred such names of places, of which he 
attributes the origin to this sort of settlement of 
the invaders, and for whose allotment or territory 
he has adopted the designation of “The Mark.” 
He acknowledges that the number in his list may 
be liable to a small discount for corruptions of 
other forms into -ing, as we have already seen ta 
be the case of .“ Abingdon,” but, as Mr. Freeman 
justly guards it, Glastonbury could not so escape, 
because its earliest post-British appearance is as 
“ Glestingaburh ”—a “ gentile ” or lay proprietary 
name for a monastery. Mr. Freeman’s error lies 
in having too hastily joined the great majority 
who have submitted to Mr. Kemble’s canon, and 
have accepted his list of “The Marks,” wherein 
* Glestingas, Somerset,” twice appears. A second 
comparative glance at the two names, the British 
“ Ynysvitrin” and the West Saxon “ Glastinga- 
buhr,” will be enough to satisfy most readers that 
the -ing is no more than an actual and bodily 
succession, from the British to the English, by 
mere transcription, into the orthography of the 
newer people, of the “ynys”=an island or 
peninsula, of the older; while it is very well 
known, even to us who are not Welsh scholars, 
that glass is a translation of “ vitrin.” The pro- 
cess of translation also extends to the necessary 
transposing of the adjective and substantive. We 
can scarcely doubt that the same has happened to 
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a number, perhaps the greatest number, of 
Me Kemble’ t ~™y hundred. Indeed, if we 
trace the rivers on a full-named map from their 
mouths, we shall readily find many of the names 
thus formed that have peninsular sites. 

But the best maps (until a.p. 1900) are not 
likely to show this local feature in most cases, 
and the question could only be exhausted by an 
intimate acquaintance with the place of each of 
the thirteen hundred names, A comparison of 
the first twelve names in Mr. Kemble’s list with 
the charters referred to shows that the number 
might have been greatly extended by many -ing 
names which he has omitted, and the four of them 
of which the sites could be realized prove to be 
natural ings by rivers. Afterall, what need is there 
of this? Ing as an unattached word, descriptive 
of such sites, has still probably a thousand in- 
dependent lives all over Anglo-Saxonized Britain. 
Why should it be claimed for a totally different 
meaning whenever it has rope that the pres- 
sure and friction of usage and time have “ agglu- 
tinated” and consolidated the descriptive phrase 
in which it occurs into a permanent proper name / 
Under the variation -inch the Celtic word ynys or 
ennis is notoriously abundant throughout Anglian 
Scotland and English Ireland; and the almost 
total absence of this form of it, inch, from place- 
names throughout English Britain can be best 
accounted for by its having been absorbed among 


the very numerous examples of -ing. 
Among othercontemporary books, inan important 


and interesting one, deservedly much read, Prof. 
J. R. Green’s Making of England, Mr. Kemble’s 
Loy ae of the presence of -ing, as a general proof 
of derivation of a place-name from a patronymic, 
is resorted to throughout the chain of what may 
be called ethnical topograp! y which forms so pro- 
minent a part of that book, and is constantly re- 
ferred to as if it was an ultimate and proved first 
principle. The name of the importer of liberty 
and energy and law, who on that spot elbowed out 
the “ poor Welshman,” as Dr. Guest called him, 
with bis imputed canoe-shaped skull, who ought 
never to have been there, is over and over again 
inferred solely from this ingredient of the name of 
the place. 

It is but fair also to warn the reader that the 
present writer is a child who has himself been 
singed by this canon of Mr. Kemble’s. Some 
= ago (1875), after having shown good reason 

the greater antiquity of Bristol than had 
been assigned to it by an influential historian, I 
sought to cap my other arguments by following 
the crowd of notables who had accepted the canon 
as if proved. A village suburban to Bristol has 
the name of “Brislington.” Probably not re- 
a its contiguity to Bristol, Mr. Kemble 
has included this place in his list of “ marks” as 
* having been colonized by aclan of “ Brislingas.” 


I was tempted to think, as I still do, that the 
name really stood for “ Bristolington,” and un- 
fortunately went on to claim for Bristol a sufficient 
antiquity to have had such an offshoot at that 
early date when these “ gentile names” are alleged 
to have been distributed. This was an over proof, 
falling beyond the saddle. The real state of the 
case is that immediately above Bristol a reach of 
the river Avon bends round a piece of alluvial 
land such as we often still find called “The Ing.” 
It never could have equalled either in size or in 
the surpassing beauty of its surroundings “The 
Ings” on the Tay, as viewed from the bridge at 
Perth, but it is similar in the principle of its 
natural formation. It is now crossed by two rail- 
ways, and oppressed and blighted by the exhala- 
tions of neighbouring chemical factories, but 
within living memory it was beautiful, and one 
of bis letters shows that the early memory of it 
continued to delight the later years of Southey. 
The village of Brislington—Bristol-ing-ton—has 
risen where the firmer land rises from this bit of 
alluvial pasture. 

What Mr. Freeman, in the passage above ex- 
tracted, calls “ the whole range of English nomen- 
clature” must be limited to this contribution to 
it by Mr. Kemble, and the adoption of it by his 
too confiding followers. Another distinguished 
Teutonist, the late Mr. B. Thorpe, since Mr. 
Kemble, has, however, reverted to a physical 
geographical cause of such names (Diplom. Angl., 
1865, p. 658). Perhaps the continued dominance 
of Mr. Kemble’s tribal or racial theory in current 
books and occasional literature may be accounted 
for by its startling ingenuity, and the great con- 
venience of his valuable list of these place-names, 
and of accepting so much labour already per- 
formed as if already proved. Mr. Thorpe, how- 
ever, as he often does, derives the English -ings 
from Friesic, Old Norse,and Danish. It would 
have been a magnificent haul for Prof. Worsaae in 
his Royal Commission after Danish vestiges in 
England; but neither he nor his old forerunner 
Pontoppidan seems to have claimed this teeming 
seine. The Rev. Isaac Taylor appears to accept the 
“ patronymic” meaning, and gives a long list of 
references to foreign authors for assumed foreign 
analogues (Words and Phrases, 1864, p. 132), but 
it is hoped that the home growth above indicated 
will render nearly all importations unnecessary 
and improbable. We have an indigenous stalk 
which produces the perfect fruit without grafting. 

Besides this prolific misconception of the -ings, 
it is believed that others are current with almost 
as plentiful a progeny of errors, but, not being 
those in which adumbrations of a Celtic substra- 
tum have been discerned, they do not now con- 
cern us. Such is the almost universal explanation 
of -ham as equal to -home, and often supported by 
citation of H.G. heim. In most cages this is really, 
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like -ing, a river peninsula, though sometimes more 
elevated and bluffy. It is often a reduction of 
-holm=-homme=-ham. Very perfect typical ex- 
amples of natural bolms are at Malmesbury, before 
mentioned; Darham—Dunelmum=Dunholm; and 
Evesham, formerly simply the Homme (see Codex 
Dipl., passim). The legend of the swineherd 
“ Kofe” is ancient, but the name seems more that 
of the boar than his keeper. This is another case 
of a foundation accounted for by a miraculous 
dream, and after all Evesham may be Avons-holm 
=homme. Homme is the form of holm most 
common on the rivers in the Wiccian district of 
England. Tuomas KersLaKe. 
Bristol. 


THE OLD WORCESTER PORCELAIN WORKS. 

The partnership deed of the original Worcester 
Porcelain Company has lately been published in 
a small pamphlet by Mr. Binns. These articles 
of partnership are of so much interest, and throw 
so much light upon what has hitherto been obscure, 
that a few remarks about them may not be thought 
out of place in “N. & Q.” In the first place, 
the deed is dated June 4, 1751, and endorsed, 
“ Articles for Carrying on the Worcester Tonquin 
Manufacture.” This endorsement is worth noticing, 
as it shows the intention of the original promoters 
of the company to imitate Oriental porcelain as 
closely as they could. We know how well they 
succeeded both in paste and colour. The deed 
contains only one recital, but that is an important 
one, and sets at.rest any doubt as to the persons 
who were inventors of the process. It is as 
follows: “Whereas a new Manufacture of 
Earthenware has been Invented by John Wall 
of the City of Worcester, Doctor of Physic, and 
William Davis of the same, Apothecary, under the 
denomination of Worcester Porcellain.” Further 
on in the deed we find that the business of the 
company was to be carried on with a capital of 
4,5001., which was to be contributed in shares of 
different proportions by the following persons : 
Dr. William Baylies, of Evesham ; Edward Cave, of 
St. John’s Gate, London, printer ; Richard Holdship, 
of Worcester, glover ; Richard Brodribb, of Bever- 
ley, Esq., Messrs. John Brodribb and John Ber- 
wick, of Worcester, woollen drapers, Josiah Hold- 
ship, of the same place, maltster ; John Thorneloe 
of the same place, gentleman; Dr. John Wall; 
William Davis ; Edward Jackson, of Worcester, 
merchant; Samuel Bradley, of the same place, 
goldsmith; John Doharty, of the same place, 
gentleman ; Samuel Pritchett, of Knightwick, clerk, 
and William Oliver, of Worcester, gentleman. 

We thus know for the first time the names of 
all the original founders of these works. Cave’s 
name, so far as I am aware, has never been men- 
tioned in connexion with the company before; but 
now the mystery is out we can all quite under- 


stand the reason why a woodcut of the “ Porce- 
lain Manufactory at Worcester” appeared in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for August, 1752. We can 
also now more fully appreciate the charming sim- 
plicity of the announcement made in a note ap- 
pended to the engraving : “ N.B.—A sale of this 
manufacture will begin at the Worcester Music 
Meeting, on September 20, with great variety of 
ware, and ¢’is said at a moderate price ” ! 


G. F. R. B. 


“Forta Brincine” anp “ Brincinc Home” 
SYNONYMoUS WiTH Boriat.—In a few of the 
old Lancashire and Cheshire wills which I have 
had occasion to examine from time to time, I have 
met with two expressions which have often struck 
meas singular. As I have no recollection of seeing 
them noticed before, they may be worthy of a 
corner in “N. & Q.” They are “ forth-bringing” 
and “ bringing home,” used instead of burial. The 
following —— will best explain their use, 
commencing with the earliest instance I am familiar 
with :— 

1523. Will of Isabel Chetham, of Manchester: “ The 
residue of all my goods not beqwethed, after my furth 
bryngyng made,” &c. 

543. Will of Hugh Habergam, of Bradlegh in Hapton, 
co. Lanc., husbandman : “ To be bestowed on a drynkyng 
at brynging, noble,” &c. 

1556. Will of John Davenport, of Henbury, co. Ches- 
ter, Esq.: “ Also I will that Kateryn my wife shall have, 
after my forthe bryngyng, my funeral expencys dis- 
charged, the rest and residue of all my hole goodes,” &c. 

1571. Will of John Booth, of Barton-upon-Irwell, co. 
Lanc., Esq.: “Shall after my death bestowe upon my 
funeralls and bringinge furthe,” &c. 

1584. Will of Richard Hall, Fellow of the College of 
Manchester: “ And after my forth bringinge, the rest 
of my goodes to be divided,” &c. 

1597, Will of Alice Garsyde, of Oldham: “ The charge 
of my £4 bringing being taken out of the whole of 
my goods,” &c. 


y 

1630. Will of Andrew Gartside, of Denshaw, in the 
parish of Saddleworth: “I will that my forthbringinge, 
funerall &c., be paid. 

1633. Will of Richard Buckley, of Grottonhead, in the 

parish of Saddleworth : “ My will is that my forth bring- 
tinge, funerall expenses be discharged,” &c. 
The above extracts show the use of this expression 
for over one hundred years, and that it was em- 
ployed by persons of various ranks and of both 
sexes. 

Of the other expression, “ bringing home,” I 
can only supply two examples :— 

“1572, Will of Philip Mainwaring, of Peover, co. 
Chester, Esq.: “I will that m debts, funeralls, and 
bringing home shall be discharged,” &c. 

1645. Will of Thomas Leadbeater, of Cranage, co. 
Chester: “ My desire is......that my children shall bring 
me home with bread and cheese and drinke.” 


I shall be glad if any other similar illustrations 
can be supplied of the use of these two quaint 
J. P. Eanwaker. 


expressions, 
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Tae Great Storm near NorrincHam 1558. 
—aAn account of this storm has been given by Stow, 
as well as by the local historians, but fon not aware 
of any writer having noticed that a contemporary 
account of it is to be found in a letter of Gilbert 
Cousin (Cognatus) written from Padua the same 

ear, which forms part of the narrative of his 

talian journey published under the title of Topo- 
graphia Italicarum aliquot civitatum, It is 
included in the very scarce Gilberti Cognati 
Nozereni Opera (Basilese, 1562), 3 vols. folio (vol. i. 
pp. 380-393). Gilbert Cousin was a Canon of 
Beams, in Burgundy, and is best known to us 
as the secretary of Erasmus. He accompanied 
Claude de la Baume, the young Archbishop of 
Besangon, to Padua in 1558, and spent some time 
there, whilst the archbishop, who, though he had 
occupied the see of Besancon for nearly fourteen 
years, was then only twenty-eight years of age, 
was engaged in studying philosophy and law. The 
Topographia is in the form of letters addressed to 
Suillaume de Poupet, a kinsman of the arch- 
bishop, and then a Canon of Besancon. The 
passage relating to the storm near Nottingham 
may probably be of interest to Nottinghamshire 
antiquaries, It is from an undated letter, but 
written in August or September, 1558 (p. 388):— 

“ Primo die Julii incidit tempestas maxima in Anglia 

Nothingamiam quum rusti quid quat 
ns equos, cum puero suo intentus esset campis suis 
arandis, ventorum rabie, et grandinis magnitudine, ille 
cum tribus equis extinctus est, puero cum quarto equo 
intacto manente. Alius dum currum suum in agris feno 
onerasset, tantam videns imminere procellam, paululum 
secessit, et statim currus foeno onustus vi venti sublatus 
evanuit. Pagus quid ine 8 tum feré totus 
destructus est, plurimis disjectis sdificiis, templum 
totum corruit, sacro fonte intacto manente, et summa 
chori parte. Multas arbores radicitas evulsit, et multas 
in partes abrupit. Horreum fr ti pl "i dit 
ful Grandinis magnitudine periére oves, anseres, 
gallinw, et avicule infinite. Harum omnium rerum 
oculatus est testis Duch Northumbriw. Cives quoque 
Nothinghamiw, a Joanne Beron equite aurato, et 
nonnullis aliis nobilibus examinati, hujus rei plenam 
fidem fecerunt.” 
Suuentum is clearly Sneinton, where the church 
was blown down. Joannes Beron is Sir John 
Byron, who is mentioned (I think by Stow, but I 
have not his Annals at hand) in connexion with 
the storm. Ricaarp C, Caristis. 
Darley House, Matlock. 


Tas Dears or Socrates.—Prof. Jowett, in 
his introduction to the Phado, remarks :— 

“ One request he utters in the very act of death, which 
has been a puzzle to after ages. With a sort of irony he 
remembers that a trifling religious duty is still unful- 
filled, just as above he desires before he departs to com- 
= a few verses in order to satisfy a scruple about a 

m—uniess, indeed, we suppose him to mean, that he 
was now restored to health, and made the customary offer- 
ing to Asclepius in token of his recovery.” 
That that was just what Socrates did mean was 


the oe of Erasmus, as the following passage 
will show :— 

“ When the vnder officer of the prison had vncouered 
hym, and laied hym naked, because he was now alredie 
coldat the hart. Andshould therevpon die immediatlie : 
Crito (quoth Socrates) we bee now endebted to the God’ 
Aesculapius of a cocke, whiche dulie to paie in no wise 
bee ye negligente. Euen as though he had vpon the 
takyng of a medicinable drinke, perfectly recouered 
againe all his health. For Crito had afore dooen, all 
that euer he might possible doe, that Socrates should 
make meanes to saue his life. And in Socrates there 
was so roted a certain vein of honest merines, euen 
naturally geuen him in his cradle, that he could ieste & 
speake merilie, euen at the houre of death, for these 
are reported to haue been the last wordes that euer he 
spake.”"—N. Udali’s trans. Apoph, HZrasmus, 1542, 
reprint, p. 33. 

R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Rev. Jonn Hey.—The “ J. Hey,” whose letter 
appears, ante, p. 266, under the heading, “ Ex- 

nses at Cambridge in 1771,” was the Rev. John 

ey, Fellow and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, 
and first Norrisian Professor of Divinity. He 
was brother of William Hey, of Leeds, whose 
Life, by my great-uncle, John Pearson, F.R.S., is 
still of more than local interest, and he was great- 
uncle of another connexion of mine, William Hey, 
late Archdeacon of Cleveland, in honour of whom 
a memorial sum of considerable amount has just 
been raised in his own neighbourhood. John Hey 
was an intimate friend and correspondent of the 
Rev. Thomas Twining, translator of Aristotle’s 
Poetics, as may be seen in a book that has been 
deservedly welcomed by “N. & Q.,” A Country 

Century. 


Clergyman of the Eighteenth 
A. J..M. 


Burys axp Mosic.—The late Peter 
M‘Nab, a violinist well known in his day in 
various districts of Scotland, used to tell of an 
interesting meeting with Burns at Mauchline. 
M‘Nab was then first violin (or perhaps sole 
violin) in Cooke’s travelling circus ; and one night, 
after the performance was over, he spent some 
time in social converse with Burns and one or two 
friends. The poet asked him to play two tunes, 
the Braes of Invermay and Roslin Castle, and 
listened throughout with that inspired rapture 
which invariably seemed to possess him when he 
gave ear to strains of national music. 

Tomas Barve. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Rev. Apam Crarxe’s Boox-piats.—I obtained 
this interesting plate in a volume of the Greek 
Septuagint of 1725, which contains some remarks 
written by its former owner, who marked his title 
to the book in neat handwriting, “ Adami Clerici, 
1786,” on the title-page. It measures 65mm. by 
60 mm., and is printed in a dull brownish-red ink. 
I suppose it should be described as floriated Ohip- 
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pendale, containing in an oval centre “ A C,” made 
up of leaves, flowers, and fanciful curved lines, 
and covered with wreaths; below is the motto 
O ATATIH ESXTIN, and at top a neatly 
drawn hand writing with a pen. In small letters 
to the right of the lower margin is seen the en- 
graver’s name, “ Js. Wills sculp.” 

It is possible that as the book-plate is marked 
only by the initials A. C. its value as an interest- 
ing record of ownership might be overlooked, and 


finding the volume in my possession, well authen- 
ticated in its history, I think it may be worth 
recording. W. Frazer, M.R.LA. 


Davip Srranouan [?Srravenay], Privter. 
—In a volume of tracts formerly in the library 
of George Chalmers I came upon the following :— 

**Message | Sent from the | King of Scots, | And 
the | Duke of York's | Court in nders ; | To the Lord 
Douglas, and Collonel | Brown; To be communicated 
to the rest of the Nobility | and Gentry in the Scottish 
Nation. | With | Proposals and Overtures, for the | com- 
posing of all Differences, the submitting to Counsel, and 

| the preventing of a Universal Desolation. | Printed at 

Aberdeen, by David Stranghan; | And Translated out of 
the Original, for general satisfaction.” N.d 4to, pp. 8. 
Signed “C. Culpepper,” and dated from: |‘ Brassels, 
Novemb. 6, 1659.” 

_The imprint is quite new to me, and I am in- 
clined to think it a false one, both place and 
name. James Brown, who printed in Aberdeen 
from 1649 to 1662, never spelt the name of the 
town in this way, and I cannot find any trace of a 
second printer at that date. John Forbes, jun., 
adopted the modern spelling about 1680 ; previous 
to that date local printers used Aberdene for the 
most part. J. P. Epmonp. 

64, Bonaccord Street, Aberdeen, 


Kuakt.—As it is possible that this word may 
come into general use in England, the following 
cutting from the Daily News of March 15 may 
be worthy of insertion :— 

“With reference to the article about the army esti- 
mates in to-day’s Daily News, it may be interesting to 
some of your readers to know that khaki, the name 
of one of the colours proposed for the new service 
uniforms, is a Hindustani word, signifying ‘dusty’ or 
e earthen,’ but now used to describe the peculiar tint of 
brown in which many regiments of the Bengal army are 
dressed. The khaki colour was, I believe, first used in 
the uniform of the celebrated ‘Guide Corps,’ for the 
purpose of rendering the men of that corps less con- 
spicuous targets for their adversaries in the mountain 
warfare in which they are so frequently engaged ; and 
if it had been adopted for the uniform of our troops in 

cher by some hun. lives.—A. R., 
minster, March 13.” eae 

F, C. Birxseck Terry. 


Sir Smroxps D’Ewes.—As the entry of the 
burial of this old Dorsetshire worthy has been 
preserved in “N. & Q.” (3°¢ S. ix. 294, 400; x. 
33), the following extract from the Chardstock 


register for the year 1602 may not be without 
interest to some of your readers: “Symondes 
Dewes the sonne of Paul Dewes esquier was bap- 
tized Decem: xxix°.” In reference to the monu- 
ment which was erected to Sir Simonds’s grand- 
parents, Mr. Worth, in his excellent Tourist's 
Guide to Dorsetshire (1882), falls into a curious 
error. Speaking of the church at Chardstock, he 
says (p. 26), “The most interesting monument is 
that to Richard and Joanna Symonds, grand- 
rents to Sir Symonds d’Ewes, who was born 
ere at the family seat of Craxden.” I have no 
doubt that it was the most interesting monument 
in the church, but it would puzzle Mr. Worth to 
find it now. Since the rebuilding of the church 
in 1863 all traces of it have disappeared, with 
the exception of the tablet on which the inscrip- 
tion was written. These restorers and rebuilders 
of our old parish churches have much, indeed, to 
answer for. G. F. R. B. 


Mertempsycnosis 1n Encuanp.—The following 
curious bit of folk-lore appears in the Daily News 
of March 8, to which it was communicated by the 
Rey. J. Hoskyns Abrahall, Combe Vicarage, near 
Woodstock :— 

“ A friend of mine who is vicar of St. Cleer (a parish 
in the east of Cornwall) has told me that at least one 
housemaid of his—I think his servants in general—very 
anxiously avoided killing a spider, because Parson Jupp, 
my friend’s predecessor (whom he succeeded in 1844), 
was, it was belicved, somewhere in the vicarage in some 
spider—no one knew in which of the vicarage spiders, 
What a future is, it seems, ibly reserved for Christian 
ministers! To kill flies, like Domitian !” 

It would be interesting to know if this extra- 
ordinary superstition is current in other parts of 
England. Wituam E. A. Axon, 


Americo Vespucct.—The following sad extract 
from the Queen, or Lady's Newspaper, of March 24, 
if correct, is worthy of record in “ N. & Q.”:— 

“Two old maids in Rome, the last descendants of 
Amerigo Vespucci, who gave his name to America, are 
now begging that the pension of ten crowns a month 
assigned to their family by the Republic of Florence in 
1690 should be restored to them. The last male mem- 
ber of the family named Amerigo died seven years ago.” 
It is to be hoped, if the pension is restored, that 
it may be calculated at the present value of ten 
crowns of 1690. Epmunp Waterton. 


Surrey Fotx-Lore.—The following proverb I 
heard the other day for the first time. In allu- 
sion to the backwardness of the present season a 
labourer said that it was likely to be a fruitful 
one, and added, “ There is a saying :— 

‘ When the cuckoo comes to « bare thorn 
"Tis like to be a good year for corn,’” 
There is a general preference in these parts for a 
backward over a forward spring as indicating a 
good harvest. I lately heard this expression at a 


~ the four letters (“U.S.L.M.”) on the inscription 
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meeting of waywardens, “ It won’t do to do much | Auxiliary Forces printed in the Army List I noted 


to the road, with the cuckoo coming along soon,” 
meaning that it was too late in the year. It 
struck me as a pretty expression for the near 
approach of spring. April 14 is considered the 
earliest day that the cuckoo can be heard. 
G. Leveson Gower. 
Titeey Place. 


Fotx-tore: First Borrerriy.— Making 
call lately, I remembered that I had seen a butter- 
fly ; a lady present asked me if I had crushed 
it with my foot ; for if I had I should have crushed 
all my enemies for the year. This is quite new to 
me. E. Leaton 

Springthorpe, Linc. 


Sions or a Day Summer.—Pointing out to my 
gardener the shortness of the cowslip and violet 
stalks this spring (so short that one can hardly 
gather them for a posy), he told me that he had 
heard an old man say that if the cowslip stalks 
were short, a dry summer would follow. This 
idea may not be peculiar to East Anglia. 

C. Pickertne CLARKE. 

Thornham, Eye. 


Wanrrer Famity.—The following epitaphs were 
copied by me in the churchyard of West Tarring 
a few days ago. “M.S.” is, of course, an abbre- 
viation for Memoria Sacrum, but the meaning of 


for Mrs. Warter I do not venture even to guess at. 
Warter was the author of several antiquarian 
works ; his wife was a daughter of Southey :— 

“M.S. Edith May Warter, born May 1, 1804, died 
July 25, 1871. U.S.L.M. Jesus wept. Rejoice ever- 
more.” 


“M.S. John Wood Warter, born January 21, 1806, 
died February 21, 1878. 44 Years Vicar of this parish. 
God be merciful to me a Sinner.” 

P. W. Trerotren. 


A Dorea Crockmaxer.—On pulling to pieces 
bracketed Dutch clock this name was found 
oughly engraved on the brass of an interior up- 
ight. The pillars were twisted brass :— 
UBBO 
CLAES 
SENS 
22 
SCHEE 
M DA 
1715. 
H. A. W. 
Epwarp, Arcusisnop or Canrersury.—It is 
worthy of remark that the present archbishop is 
the first who has borne the common English name 
of Edward. There have been ten Johns, nine 
Williams, and eight Thomases, 
E. Leaton 
Curtovs Mate Curistian Names.—In look- 
ing through the names of the officers of Colonial 


the following as unusual or curious: Adjutor, 
Alva, Alvous, Adelad, Eber, Hernias, Hermé- 
négilde, Horatia, Isa, Ludger, Noadiah, Orange, 
Ovide, Philias, Sifrois, Tecumseh, Versey, Zeno, 
Zotique, and the diminutive Johnny. All are 
Canadian. J. Woopwarp. 


Dr. Hare.—A friend tells me that 
Dr. Stephen Hale, who (ante, p. 55) is mentioned 
by F. G. as “‘ the minister of the parish ” of Ted- 
dington in Peg Woffington’s time, himself built 
the “quaint little tower” of red brick under which 
he lies buried in the parish church. Dr. Hale, my 
friend adds, was fond of analyzing the air of various 
places with which he had to do; and it is said 
that he found more “ healthy particles” in the air 
of Teddington than in any other which ma —. 

A. J. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


PeriopicaL Poustications.—I have recently 
acquired a work which bears all the appearance of 
having been a periodical publication. Its title is 
as follows :— 

“The Visions of Sir Heister Ryley: with other En- 
tertainments. Consisting of Two Hundred Discourses 
and Letters representing, by way of Image and Descrip- 
tion, the Characters of Vertue, Beauty, Affectation, Love 
and Passion ; the agreeableness of Wit, Truth, and Honour, 
made conspicuous by Morals. As also Scenes of the 
Birth of Nature, the sudden Turns of Fortune, the Mad- 
ness of Domestic Contests, the Humours of the Town, 
and the False Arts of Life, both of Human and Irra- 
tional Beings, trac'd thro’ all their Intricate Mazes.” 
This, I ought to say, is the full title as set out on 
the title-page of vol. i. The first number is dated 
Monday, Aug. 21, 1710, and consists of four pages, 
small quarto, the title consisting of the first nine 
words of the above, displayed. The last issue in 
vol. i. is No, 80, dated Wednesday, Feb. 21, 1710 
(1711, N.S.). The days of publication were Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays. The price is no- 
where stated, but it was sold. 

I do not think there can be much doubt that 
the author of this quaint publication was the re- 
nowned Charles Povey, the originator of the 
“ Traders’ Exchange,” and of the fire office now 
known as the Sun, which he founded to help 
forward his fire annihilator, and in connexion 
with which was published the now much valued 
Historical Register. May not this present pub- 
lication have been issued in connexion with one 
of his many projects ? 

One of the most curious features of the work 


is the following, from which we learn something 
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about booksellers, or those who sold books, early 
in the last century:— 

“London: Printed for the Author, and Sold by Mrs. 
Sympson at the Antilope in King Street, Westminster, 

ercer;. Mr. Seddon, at the Spring-Clock, Pall-Mall, 
near St. James’s Palace; Mr. Robinson, a Toy-Shop, at 
the Golden Perriwig, Charing-Cross; Mrs. Cary, at the 
Lamb, Russell St., Covent-Garden, Hosier; Mr. Heaton, 
a Slop-Shop, next Door to the Crown in White-Lion-St,, 
near the Seven Dials; Mr. Carter, a Cabinet-Maker, at 
the Corner of New Turn-Stile, Holbourn ; Mr. Haselfort, 
the Corner of Foster-Lane, Cheapside, Mercer; Mr. 
Cole, Hosier, at the Black Lion, over against the Royal 
Exchange, Cornhill ; Mr. Smith, Milliner, right against 
St. Botolph’s Church, Bishopsgate ; Mr. Walpool, at the 
Unicorn in the Minories, near Aldgate, Stationer; Mr. 
Walker, Stationer, near the May-Pole, East Smithfield ; 
Mr. Lacy, at the Golden Lion, in the Borough of South- 
wark, Stationer ; and Mr. Bowden, a Toy-Shop, the first 
House in Chancery-Lane, next Fleet Street.” 
Can and will any of your readers tell me more 
about the history of this publication ? 

Coryetivus WaALFoRD. 
Belsize Park Gardens. 


Tae Birrnpiace or THE Wire or Sir Cuaris- 
topner Wray.—Her name was Anne, daughter 
of Nicholas Girlington, said by Mr. Dalton, in 
his History of the Wrays of Glentworth, to be of 
Normanby, in the county of York. The following 
notes, taken from the registers of Burton Stather, 
of which place Normanby, in Lincolnshire, is a 
hamlet, seem to show that Mr. Dalton may be 
tuistaken :— 

1569, George Salmon and Gyllian Girlington married. 

1574. Thomas Garnton and Anne Girlington married. 

1575. Thomas Girlington buried. 

1580. Nicholas, son of Nicholas Girlington, baptized. 

1581. Anne, daughter of Nicholas Girlington, baptized. 

1583. Jane, daughter of Nicholas Girlington, baptized. 

1586. John, son of Nickolas Girlington, baptized. 

1587. Thomas, son of Nicholas Girlington, baptized. 
In the Alkboro’ registers is a notice of Alexander, 
son of Nicholas Girlington, jun., who was born 
May 4, 1543, and buried July 30 of the same year. 
Alkboro’ parish —— that of Burton Stather. 
I am not going at all to suggest that the “ Anne” 
who was christened in 1581 was afterwards the 
wife of the Lord Chief Justice; indeed, if Mr. 
Dalton is right in saying that she was a grand- 
— in 1595, it seems impossible that it should 

80. 

Mr. Peacock, in a foot-note to p. 132 of his 
book called Church Furniture, states that William 
Girlington, who married Isabell, daughter of Sir 
William Ascough, was son of Sir Robert Girling- 
ton, of Normanby, near Brigg—the Normanby, in 
fact, in Lincolnshire. Of course there may fave 
been Girlingtons of Normanby in both counties, 
but as I take a great interest in Frances, daughter 
of Sir Christopher Wray, I should much like the 

f (if there be any) that her mother was born 
in Yorkshire. J. Goutton 


» Brigg. 


Tue Rev. Marmapvuke Datias.—In a pam- 
phlet containing twenty-three pages, entitled The 
R—d. Mr. M—ke D—s’s Case, by “ Philocalos,” 
Dublin, 8vo., 1749-50, Brit. Mus., 41655, the 
following passage occurs :— 
‘And Mr. D—s, having luckily married into one of 
the tip-top Families of the Country (a circumstance now 
sufficiently trumpetted all the Kingdom over,) must (on 
his Wife’s Account as well as from a Regard paid to his 
own personal Worth by the Unprejudiced part of the 
Clergy and others) have had many Friends of Character 
and Consideration, and Credit too with his L—p, who, 
by their favourable Representations from Time to Time 
to his L—p, would not have failed to improve to the 
Utmost Advantage every thing praise-worthy in Mr. 
D—s's Conduct.” 
The “R—d. Mr. M—ke D—s” was Marmaduke 
Dallas, a Scotchman of tolerable birth, as we 
learn from the above quoted and other pamphlets, 
and a clergyman in the diocese of the Bishop of 
Cork, by whom he appears to have been rather 
arbitrarily degraded. Is anything known of thi: 
Marmaduke, his ancestors, and his descendants 
Being a gentleman of good birth, he could have 
belonged to but one of two families—Cantray and 
St. Martin’s. From Burke’s Landed Gentry it is 
seen that he did not belong to the latter, and he 
must therefore have been a cadet of Dallas of Can- 
tray. In the Genealogist (1879, vol. iii. p. 406) he 
is said to have been a son of John Dallas of Little 
Cantray, of the Cantray branch of the family. 
Who was this John Dallas?) Who was the lady 
of “tip-top” family to whom Marmaduke was 
married; and what became of the children, who, 
according to our pamphlet, were born to them ? 
And did Marmaduke and his descendants remain 
in Treland; and are any of them still existing? 
Any information on this subject will be most 
welcome. A. Caper. 
2, The Polygon, Clifton, Bristol. 
[Cf. Genealogist, vol. iv. pp. 121-3, for Dallas of Budzet.] 


Famity or Le Comre.—There was a family of 
this name living in Jamaica, 1670-1705, but I am 
unable to trace their previous history, and shall be 
glad if any one can assist me. The name is spelt 
differently in nearly every case, one deed, where 
the name is mentioned five times, having it spelt 
differently in each case, but the most frequent is 
“Le Comte,” or “Count.” Gideon le Comte, of 
the parish of S. Jago de la Vega, is mentioned, 
1670. He left two daughters and coheirs, one, 
Judith, married William Scarlett, of the parish 
of St. Andrew, Esq., 1705; another, Elizabeth, 
married Francis Morgan. It has been supposed 
to have been a French family, who may have 
suppressed their name on reaching Jamaica, having 
left their own country for religious or political 
reasons. The Hon. Sir John Jennings, Knt., 
Rear-Admiral of Great Britain (died 1743), leaves 
legacies to his nieces, Hester and Ruth Le Count, 
then living in Philadelphia, and to two others, 
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Anne and Elizabeth Le Count, living in Wales. 
Can these have any connexion with Jamaica 
family? Srrix. 


Heratpry.—A book now before me, a copy of 
Mich. Menoti Sermones Quadragesimales, printed 
at Paris in 1525, is stamped on the sides with the 
royal arms of England as they were in Tudor 
times, encircled with the Garter and “ Honi soit,” 
&c. Onthe left hand are a rose and fleur-de-lys, 
on the right a castleand pomegranate. The whole 
is surrounded by an oblong border, with the words, 
“Deus det nobis suam pacem et t mortem 
vitam eternam.” Am I right in thinking that the 
conditions are satisfied by M I. of England 
only ; or is any one else admissible ? R. 8. 

[Boutell mentions that Catherine of Aragon bore the 

ry the pomegranate and rose. } 


Inverston or ReommentaL Preceperce.— 
Tn the second edition of the Historical Record 
of the King’s (Liverpool) Regiment—late 8th 
“ King’s”—recently published by Messrs, Harri- 
son & Sons, I find it stated that in some early 
lists of the army, of dates anterior to the official 
publication of the Army List, but in which regi- 
ments are entered according to their supposed 
seniority, the regiment afterwards known as 
the 9th Foot, now the Norfolk Regiment, is given 
precedence over the regiment afterwards known as 
the 8th King’s. It is true that at the period in 
uestion regiments were usually distinguished by 
their colonels’ names, Nevertheless, this inversion 
of their order of seniority in the only lists of the 
army of that period extant seems to me calculated 
to lead to mistakes and confusion in genealogical 
and other researches if not more generally known. 
I was not cognizant of the fact myself before I read 
it in the work mentioned. Are any similar cases 
of inversion of regimental precedence known to 
any of your readers ? GENEALOGIST. 


A MS. or Tasso.—In June, 1870, the late 
William Lilly, bookseller, of New Street, Covent 
Garden, possessed and showed to me (I quote from 
a note made at the time) “a folio volume, full of 
MS. poems of Tasso’s, many of them in Tor- 
quato’s own clear hand.” Does any one know 
where this volume is now ? A: J. M. 


Rowtanpson.—I have a small coloured drawing 
by Rowlandson, size 5} in. by 34 in., from the 
collection of the late Lord Farnham. The subject 
is a convivial assembly of servants, footmen, maids, 
cook, &c. (there are fourteen figures in all), who 
are dismayed at the unexpected appearance of 
what looks like the young mistress. The latter 
has in her left hand a foil or a horsewhip, and 
with a fiddle in her right hand she is about to 
strike a wooden-legged fiddler, who in retreating 


has upset the table and is treading upon the dog. 
I am told that the picture is an illustration to 
some book and has been engraved. Can any of 


H. Nocx, Guymaxer, Lonpow.—I have a 
handsome pair of large flint pistols, No. 277, 
made by “ See Nock, Gun Maker to the King, 
Ludgate Street, London.” Cuan any connoisseur 
of firearms inform me when the pistols were made? 
The paper label on the lid of the oak box which 
contains the pistols has engravings of a patent 
breech with description, and the arms 


Aw American Decoration.—Some years ago 
I bought in Dublin a decoration, and I should be 
glad to know its history and meaning. It con- 
sists of a Maltese cross enamelled white with blue 
edges. Between each of the rays of the cross are 
three golden rays. On the centre of the cross is a 
circle of red enamel, inscribed on the obverse in 
gold + M.O, LOYAL LEGION.U.S + MDCCCLXV 
around a bundle of fasces ensigned with a cap of 
liberty in front of two swords re€ saltierwise, 
and in base two sprigs of laurel (?). On the re- 
verse, on a similar circle of red enamel in gold, is 
the legend + LEX REGIT. ARMA TUENTUR, around 
an eagle displayed, grasping in the dexter claw an 
olive (?) branch, and in the sinister a thunderbolt. 
The decoration is numbered 229 on the loop from 
which it hangs. TEMPLAR. 


B. Cots, Artist.—An artist named B. Cole 
was the engraver of the earliest known published 
sketch of Shakespeare’s 1769. Any 
particulars respecting him would be gratefully re- 
ceived. J. 0. HP. 


Tue Names or Manors.—In the Enclosure 
Act of 1774 for the parish of Polton, co. Bedford, 
I find four manors mentioned, namely, Polton 
Regis, Polton Much Manured, Polton Rectoria, 
and Polton Burdett. I also find in some of the 
earlier Patent Rolls there was a manor called 
Myneh Maured, evidently that now styled Much 
Manured. Can any one throw light upon the 
meaning of the original name? J. G. Raynes. 


Easter Mowpar: “ Lirrinc.”—The — 
cutting from a local paper is curious. When 
lived in Lancashire, thirty years ago, the custom 
was observed. Does it obtain anywhere else than 
in these two counties ?— 

“A curious survival of an old Cheshire custom has 
been investigated by the magistrates sitting at Neston. 
It would appear that on Easter Monday a man named 
Thomas Lawton, accompanied by two other persons, 

resented themselves at the house of William Pullen, at 

wall. and told him that he had come to ‘lift’ his 
wife. The prosecutor told Lawton to go away or he 
would kick him oat, He would not allow any one to 
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take such liberties, The defendant informed the Bench 
that he was only endeavouring to carry out an old Che- 
shire custom. The men ‘lifted’ the women on Easter 
Monday, and the women the men on Easter Tuesday. 
‘The magistrates replied that he had acted most im- 
properly. The complainant would have been quite 
justified in taking the law into his own hands if the 
attempt had been persisted in. He must apologize and 
pay costs.” 
E. Leaton Bienxinsorp. 
Hepcenocs suckixe Cows.—I was surprised 
to find this venerable superstition alluded to by a 
clergyman at a vestry meeting the other day. 
One of the churchwardens having remarked that, 
from old entries in the churchwardens’ account 
books, which had been in use since 1828, he 
noticed that there seemed to have been a good 
deal of money spent for “sparrows and hedge- 
hogs,” a gentleman present at the meeting inquired 
why money had been given for hedgehogs. Where- | 
upon the vicar remarked that in olden (sic) times 
they were supposed to do a good deal of injury by 
sucking cows. Now, as these entries are sub- 
sequent to 1828, the superstition has evidently 
retained a good deal of vitality in this part of the 
country. How did it originate? Hedgehogs, we 
know, are in modern times employed to destroy 
black-beetles, but what authority is there for credit- 
ing them with the more mischievous propensity ? 


Brack Marta.—This is a popular name in 
London for a police van. I have often heard it of 
late, but never saw it in print until last week, 
when I came across it in an account of the removal 
of certain persons in custody from one part of 
London to another. I should be glad to know 
what is the origin of the term. Anon. 


MS. Pepicree or Ker, Kerr, Karr, or Carr, 
with coats of arms, reaching down to a.p. 1700 or 
thereabouts.—A document of this kind relating to 
a Scotch family of the name was lost in England 
between London and South Wales about the year 
1800. One who would be much interested in 
—s it for antiquarian purposes would be 
obliged if any person who thinks it has been seen 
in a private collection or otherwise would give the 
information through “N. & Q.” to E. D. C. 


Rev. Jonn Srrype.—He was born in London 
on Nov. 12, 1643. Where? C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 

Mas. Suir, Hentey Hart, Srarrorpsuire, 
1750?—Who was she, what was her maiden name, 
and where was this residence situated? Is the 
house still in existence ? J. H. Buttock. 


Heapcorn: Morrtake.—What is the origin 
of the place-names (1) Headcorn, in Kent, and 
(2) Mortlake, in Surrey ? 

A. Suyrue Patmer. 


Sir Joun Brewer Davis, Kyt.—Any infor- 
mation as to the ancestry of the above, a captain 
in the West Kent Militia, would greatly oblige. 
He was knighted on Sept. 28,1778. When did 
he die? E. H. W. Donxry. 

Kenwyn, Kidbrooke Park, Blackheath, 


Replies. 


THE DENE HOLES IN ESSEX. 
vi. 247, 414, 436.) 

The origin of these curious pits is a sub- 
ject worthy of a careful and thorough inquiry, 
and it is somewhat surprising that no systematic 
investigation has yet been accorded to them. 
The labour of private individuals within the last 
few years has brought to light some facts pointing 
to their great antiquity, and it may be fairly 
accepted that, to whatever use they may have been 
put within historic times, or whatever modifica- 
tion they may have undergone within the “ iron 
age,” the date of their original construction must 
be referred to the prehistoric times of primitive 
map. At the same time, until a sufficient ex- 
amination of the contents of the workings has 
been made upon which to base a good “ working 
hypothesis,” it is not safe to form too definite a 
conclusion respecting them. It is, therefore, cause 
for congratulation that a scientific exploration is 
about to be carried out by the Essex Field Club ; 
and it is to be hoped that their success in dealing 
with the colony of Dene holes at Grays Thurrock 
will be as complete as their recent investigation of 
Ambresbury Camp, as recorded at the last meeting 
of the British Association. In the meanwhile, it 
is not safe to place implicit reliance upon the 
various accounts and conjectures that have been 
made respecting them, especially in the case of 
those who have never visited the spot and de- 
scended the shafts. In “N. & Q.,” 6" 5. vi. 414, 
Lysart remarks that “ numerous relics of human 
occupation have been recovered from them, such 
as pottery, red or Samian ware, glass vessels, 
&c.” If this statement is a perfectly trustworthy 
record of facts, it is to be regretted that details 
of the exact position in the humus in which 
the “finds” were buried are not given, as it is 
not unlikely that the hole has been demoralized 
as a deposit for less ancient “crockery” than Samian 
ware. At all events, the occurrence would point 
to a comparatively recent occupation, and is ex- 
traneous to the theory that they were formed in 
palwolithic times for stores or dwelling-places, s 
the most probable explanation of their origin. 

The suggestion brought forward by Mr. Wan- 
pineTon (loc. cit.), that they were quarries for 
chalk, is met by the difficulty that the chalk stratum 
is upon the surface less than a mile down the hill 
in which the pits are sunk, and which is merely due 
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to the capping of Thanet sand. It is highly im- 
bable that either British Gauls or the earl 
leoliths would work some seventy borings, eac 

sixty to eighty feet deep, to reach the chalk, when 

they must certainly Save known of its close 
proximity on the surface. 

Mr. ‘E. Watrorp (p. 414) is obviously in error 
in adducing the Georgics of Virgil as evidence. 
In the first place, Virgil is not speaking, at the 
point cited, A the Britons at all, but of Scythian 
shepherds, Thracians, &c., and, indeed, names 
them but once in the book quoted, and then 
only casually. Neither can it be supposed that 
the lines describe the Dene holes in Essex—if 
description it can be called—since no details what- 
ever are given by Virgil, not even the shape. 

Accounts of some visits paid by the Essex 
Field Clab, eye to their exploration, may 
oe found in the Standard for September 11, and 
also in an article by one of the party (Mr. Henry 
Walker, F.G.S.), in the November number of 
the Leisure Hour, both of which contain some 
interesting details of their shape and situation. 

Canpivvus. 


Mr. Spurrell has written fully and ably on Dene 
holes in the Archeological Journal, Nos. 152, 
153. Their chief use and object was, he thinks, 
to serve as granaries and places of refuge. This 
theory might, I think, be accepted but for the 
fact that, so far as has been hitherto ascertained, 
these holes are almost, or quite, unknown in any 
part of England except Kent and Essex, and in 
these counties are always found to be sunk into 
beds of chalk. It must surely be conceded that 
if the inhabitants of Britain were in the habit of 
excavating them for such purposes, we should 
probably find them in other strata, many of which 
would serve equally well. Another difficulty is 
that they occur in most instances in large groups, 
a great many very close together, instead of being 
scattered in small groups over a large district. 

Mr. Spurrell is rather disposed to pooh-pooh 
the well-known passage in Pliny’s Natural [His- 
tory, in which he describes the holes with con- 
siderable accuracy, and says that the chalk was 
used for manure, and that its effect lasted for 
eighty years, This statement seems very incon- 
sistent with Mr. Spurrell’s notion that the practice 
had been “recently introduced from France not 
long a to the arrival of the Romans.” An 
old edition of Pliny which I possess, that of 
Orleans of 1606, gives us another reading for 
“argentaria,” which is that generally adopted as 
the adjective descriptive of the kind of chalk which 
was used for manure—“ argillaria,” which would 
mean the lower or grey chalk, which contains a 
= deal of clay. If this be the true reading, we 

ve, I think, an answer to the question which 
has been often put, viz, why, if the chalk were 


required for manure, was it not dug from hillsides, 
where it is on the surface? Now the grey chalk 
very rarely appears on the surface ; where it would 
have done so, as along the line of the North Downs 
in Kent and Surrey, it is probably hidden by a 
talus of fragments of the upper or white chalk 
which have fallen from the hill above. To get at 
it, it would, therefore, be necessary to sink shafts, 

Not long ago a landowner in one of the parishes 
in Kent which lie below the North Downs wrote 
a letter to the Times stating that many Dene holes 
existed in his parish. It would be interesting to 
know whether these holes reach the grey chalk. 
Unfortunately, I did not “make a note” of his 
address, and can only hope that he may see this 
communication and give some further particulars 
about the Dene holes in his parish. 

Auex. Nessitr. 
Oldlands, Uckfield. 


The Dene holes of Hangman’s Wood, Grays, 
which have lately been the scene of the excursions 
of the Essex Field Club, were certainly not con- 
structed for the purpose of procuring either chalk 
or flint. Both at Hangman’s Wood and at Bex- 
ley, south of the Thames, there are what may be 
termed “ pit-villages,” in which scores of Dene 
holes are concentrated in a space of three or four 
acres. But in each case this concentration of 
Dene holes occurs where the chalk is covered by a 
thickness of from forty to sixty feet of Thanet 
sand and old river gravel, though in every instance 
the caverns at the bottom of the shafts are in 
chalk, and there is a broad spread of bare chalk 
at the surface within the distance of one mile. 
For information on the subject of Dene holes, I 
would refer your correspondent to a paper by Mr. 
F. C. J. Spurrell, read in April, 1871, before the 
Royal Archeological Institute, and since pub- 
lished. T. V. Hotmes. 


An exhaustive account of the Dene holes of 
Kent and Essex, by Mr. F. C. J. Spurrell, will be 
found in the Archeological Journal, vol. xxxviii. 
p. 391, and vol. xxxix. p. 1. 

Apert Hartsnorse. 
[See also ante, p. 145.] 


Devonsnire Diarect (6 vii. 27, 272).— 
Stene is not a provincial word, but appears to have 
been in general use. Here are a few early ex- 
amples 

“ For he hadde dyuerse maner addres and serpe'tes closed 
in erthen stenes/ and trewe them in too the shyppes of 
theyr enemyes."’— Polycronicon, 1527, f. 130 verso, col. 1. 

** On a time when he was in a Ship, sailyng towardes 
the citee of Corinthus, and a tempest beyng sodainly 
arisen, made them every minute of an hower, to looke 
when the Ship should sinke and be drouned, Aristippus 
weaxed wanne of colour, and pale as ashes for feare. 
One of the passingers, a grosse carle, and soldiarlike 
feloe, and one that loued no Philosophiers, espiyng and 
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markyng thesame, as sone as the tempeste was laied 
again, begun proudely to cocke and crowe, saiyng: Why 
do ye Philosophiers, whiche are euer preachyng & teach- 
ing that death is not to be feared, yet neuerthelesse loke 
with pale faces, by reason of fear in tyme of perill and 
ieoperdie, and we beyng men vnlearned, are in no feare 
at all? Aristippus answered: Mary bicause thou & I 
doe carke & feare, for a soule or life of vneguall valour.” 

“* We feare not the harme takyng of thynges of verie 
small valour, whereof cometh the Latin Prouerbe, 
Hydria in Foribus.* A stene or a canne in the doore. 
For this respect Aristippus found a mery toie, that the 
other feloe chaunged not colour: not for that he was of 
a better stomacke and courage or of more hardinesse in 
time of perill, but because forasmoche as he was a feloe 
of no price, but a villaine and a rascall, and had a minde 
or soule, clere void of all vertue, it should haue been a 
small losse or none at all, if he had turned vp his lieeles 
and perished. A man of profounde learnyng, and highly 

dued with sap , perisheth not, but to the sore 
losse and dammage of the common weale.”—N. Udall’s 
transl. Apoph. Erasmus, 1542, reprint, p. 54, 

“‘ Diogenes had desired of Plato a little courtesie of 
wine, and eftsones to haue also a fewe figges. Plato 
sent hym a whole stene or pitcher full. To whom the 
Cynike rendred thankes in this maner: When it is de- 
maunded of thee, how many is twoo and twoo, thou 
aunswerest, twentie: so neither doest thou giue thinges, 
according to a bodies askyng, ne makest a directe 
aunswere to soche questions, as are demaunded of thee. 

“@ He noted Plato, as a man out of measure talkatif, 
which self same thing did Aristoteles also note in his 
writynges.”—Jd,, p. 83, 

In some parts of this county a stone is pronounced 
stonn. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Stain is a well-known word in Devon, and 
means a jar in which butter is potted. H. T. E. 


“Tue Soute’s Erranp” (6" vi. 468; vii. 
189).—As some considerations appear to be un- 
known to or unnoticed by the writers at the above 
references it may not be amiss to add a few words, 
In two of the various contemporary MSS. contain- 
ing this poem it is attributed to Sir W. Raleigh 
“the night before he was beheaded.” In 1604 
it was first printed at the end of Diaphantus by 
An[thony] Scfoloker], as though it were by 
Scoloker, and entitled “The Passionate [i.¢. the 
lamenting] Mans Pilgrimage, supposed to be 
— by one at the point of death” [these words 
in italics]. 


“* Hydria in foribus, A stene or acan in the doore, isa 
prouerbe, by whiche Aristoteles and other aunciente 
writers, vsed to signifie a thyng so vile and of so smal 
valour that no manne would attempt to purloine or 
steale, or if any did, there wer no greate losse in it, for- 
asmoche as an other of like sort, might be euery where 
gotten for an half penie or lesse monie. And because it 
was a thing of so small price, if an yearthen pot stoode 
in a bodies doore, no thefe or false knaue, would stoope 
to take it vp, nor set his minde to conueigh it awaie. 
But ouches and pearles with other like thinges dooen 
studie to by. for a pitchaer 

uery bodie maie without any feare of stealing, sette (if 
him please) in the open strete.” : 


Now what says the poem as to the kind of 
death :-— 
“ Blood must be my bodies balmer,” 
and 
“ Seeing my flesh must die so soon 
And want a head to dine next noon.” 
He was, therefore, a state prisoner under sentence 
of death by beheading. Dr. Grosart suggests also, 
in his reprint of Diaphantus, &c., that the “gown 
of glory” was suggested by the gown worn by 
state prisoners; this does not seem unlikely, 
though, as the imagery is wholly referable to the 
equipment of a palmer, it cannot be accepted as. 
certain. Then he goes on:— 
“ From thence to heauens Bribeles hall 
Where no corrupted voices brall 
No Conscience molten into gold 
Nor forg'd accusers bought and wold. 


For there Christ is the King’s Atturney.” 

And again:— 
* Be thou [Christ] my speaker taintles pleader 

Vublotted Lawyer, true proceeder 

Thou mouest saluation even for almes, 

Not with a bribed Lawyers palmes.” 
These lines show that the writer was angry with 
his prosecutors, called the witnesses against him 
* bribed and corrupted,” and the “king’s atturney” 
“ bribed ” and the opposite of the “ pleader Christ.” 
These things at once recall Raleigh’s defence and 
Coke’s insults. True Raleigh was not executed 
till 1618, but, as justly noticed by Dr. Hannah, 
he was sentenced to death in 1603 and expected 
it. Lastly, not only do these circumstances but, 
meo judicio, the style prove the poem to be 
Raleigh’s. Why Scoloker published it as his it is 
now impossible to say. Perhaps he was a friend 
of Raleigh; possibly, though one does not like to 
think so without other evidence, he appropriated 
it. But the circumstances so evidently personal 
to the writer, its style so different from, and its 

try and rhythm so superior to, Diaphantus, for- 

id our entertaining the idea, even for an instant, 

that it was Scoloker’s. 

Southey, from difference of style and holding 
the writer a Roman Catholic, conjectured that it 
was by Southwell. With all deference to so ex- 
cellent a poet and critic, I confess my inability to 
accept these views. Southey did not know more 
than the half of Raleigh’s now known poems, and 
had read various as his which are not his. I see. 
the absence of all Roman Catholicism, particularly 
of Southwell’s, in all but the simile to the palmer, 
which certainly could have been made by a Pro- 
testant courtier of those times. Nor are the very 
strong feelings evinced in strong words against his 
prosecutors in accord with Southwell’s character, 
though fully agreeing with Raleigh’s. 

Br. NIcHOoLson. 

P.S.—The two concluding lines, wanting, says. 
Dr. Hannah, in the best copies [and in Scoloker’s}, 
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read to me like an additional but separate thought 
by Raleigh or by some other, and appended to 
seme of the copies of the poem. 


Hore Famity (6 vi. 208; vii. 111).—It is 
well this family has been queried about, if only 
for the identification of one of Thomas Bewick’s 
most talented pupils, but whose very promising 
artistic career was suddenly ‘cut short (circa 1815) 
through his inheritance, upon the decease of an 
uncle, of the Ebberly Hall estate. My MS. list of 
the Bewickian school and its works furnishes the 
subjoined summary; but it must not be taken as 
exhaustive, and additions will be welcome. 

Henry F. P. W. Hole, born in Lancashire and son 
of a captain of Lancashire militia, was apprenticed 
to Tho. Bewick, circa 1804, and upon expiry of his 
term removed to Liverpool, where his. skill was 
highly esteemed and warmly patronized by Wm. 
Roscoe, Dr. Shepherd, McCreery the printer, and 
Mr. Capel Lofft. Upon the death of an uncle, a 
few years after, he succeeded to a large estate at 
Ebberly Hall, Devonshire (Chatto). In 1812 he 
read an essay, The O?igin and Progress of Engrav- 
ing, at a meeting of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Liverpool. His own works are not 
numerous, but they display great effect, freedom, 
and knowledge of foliage. Among them we may 
name the whole of the illustrations to McCreery’s 
poem The Press, the best of those in Gregson’s 
Fragments for a History of Lancashire, and all 
those in Mrs. Hemans’s earliest poems (4to. 1804), 
six subjects of Bewick’s celebrated series of British 
Birds, one of the large cuts in Religious Emblems, 
and another in the set of Scripture Illustrated. 

H. Ecrorp Smira. 


“ Leapine ” Trees S. vii. 47).—Mr. Love- 
DAY may be interested in learning that the use of 
dead for carry in the Midland Counties is far more 
modern than 1810; in the neighbourhood of 
Sheffield the word is very commonly used at the 
present day, especially in reference to the carting 
of coal. Witrrev Harcrave. 


In the dialect of North Lincolnshire lead means 
to carry anything by cart or waggon. A boy told 
‘me not long ago that his father was “ leading 
bricks for the squire.” I instructed my farm 
bailiff within the last few days to “lead some larch 
trees from the Snake plantation to the Bottesford 
Seeds close.” In a document relating to Winter- 
ton, Lincolnshire, dated 1456, this passage occurs, 
“ And to leade the medow awaye there growing” 
(Archeologia, 238). Eowarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


_ In Yorkshire I have heard men talk about lead- 
ing hay, peats, coals, slates, &c. This use of the 
word prevails also in Cheshire. The Promp- 
torium Parvulorum has, “Lede wythe a carte, 


supra in cartyn’.” Caxton says, in the Boke for 


Travellers, “ Richer the carter shall lede dvng on 
my land, whan it shal be ered, and on my herber, 
whan it shal be doluen” (quoted at p. 63 of Pr. 
Par.) F. C. Birnxseck Terry. 


It may interest Mr. Lovepay to know that 
farmers in Lincolnshire, about both Market Rasen 
and Gainsborough, constantly speak of leading 
crops home. J. R. Taorne. 


In Nottinghamshire one always hears of the 
leading of the hay, and of its being led, never, I 
think, of carrying it, or of its being carried. Lead- 
ing is the expression in general use amongst all 
classes. E. R. 

The expression is common enough in Shropshire, 
on the Welsh border ; it is used where the Ameri- 
cans would say stanning, ¢.g., leading coals, or 
turf, or hay. 


In Holderness they always speak of leading 
corn, trees, coal, and everything else. ‘‘ Have 
you started to lead yet?” is a question one hears 
continually asked at harvest time. 

Evcene TEEsDALB. 

Withernsea, near Hull. 


Tae Wire or Lyrrettron (6" §. vii. 
47).—In the notes to Erdeswick’s Survey of Staf- 
fordshire (Harwood’s ed., 1844, pp. 54 and 182) 
the wife of Sir Thomas Littleton, the judge, is 
stated to have been Joan, the relict of Sir Philip 
Chetwynd, of Ingestrie, and daughter of William 
Barley, of Bromscroft, by Ellen, daughter of John 
Grendon. As this statement is made upon the 
authority of evidences belonging to the Talbots, 
who succeeded to the Chetwynds’ inheritance, it 
is likely to be correct. F. H. 


Sr. Laup (6" S. vii. 49).—From the Calendar 
of Roman Catholic Saints it appears that St. Laud 
was Bishop of Coutances, and his festival held 
Sept. 21. Wituram Parr. 

llis Court, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet. 


Possibly the local saint in the following notice 
at Jan. 14:— 

“ In the Isle of Enlly (Bardsey) the commemoration 
of Laudatus (Lowdhad), first abbat of a holy congrega- 
tion established in that island, and nearly allied both to 
8. Beuno and to 8. Kentigern.”—A Memorial of Ancient 
British Piety, p. 18, Lon. 1761. 

“In the Isle of Bardsey, the memory of 8S. Laudat, or 
Lowdhad, first abbot of the monastery there. He was 
nearly allied to 8. Kentigern and 8. Beuno, and his abbey 
subsisted undera peculiar rule till the en 4 of religion 
(Mr. Vaughan’s MSS.).”—Jbid., Suppl., p. 4. 

Ep. MarsHA.t. 


“ De S. Laudo vel Lautone, Epi Constantiensi in 
Normannia inferiori Commentarius Historicus, Sancti 
nominis variatio, memoria in Martyrologiis ad varios 
dies et cultus; Vita non probata, gesta aliqua et tempus 
sedis,”— Vid, AA.S3, 22° Septembris, vol, xliv. p. 438, e¢ 


R. ©. 
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Sin Jonw Browne (6" S. vii. 28).—There is a 
will in the Somerset House Calendars of Sir John 
Browne, of East Kirkeby, 1639. He seems to have 
died in 1639; the will I allude to is under 1653. 
The following extract may interest your corre- 
spondent:— 

“Sir John Browne, of East Kirkeby, co. Lincoln, 
wife Francis, eldest son Valentine, daughters Magdalen 
(Escourt, see Le Neve’s Knights, p. 128), and Lucy 
(Opton), Francis, Cecily, and Mary; sons Edward, John, 
William, and Thomas ; trustee Sir John Monson, father- 
_—* Sir John Danvers; brothers William and 


James Roperts Browy. 


A Qvarnt Inscription (6% §. vii. 47).—This 
inscription is found also on a fine stone pulpit in 
the nave of Wells Cathedral. Query, if it is on 
the tomb of John Greenway. Dr. HarpMay gives 
the date 1517, whereas John Greenway (or Gren- 
waye) did not die till 1559 (see Dunsford’s Hist. 
of Tiverton, p. 337, where this inscription is said 
to be in the interior of the Grenwaye chapel). 
This John Grenwaye was an opulent burgher and 
merchant of Tiverton, and the founder of a chapel 
or aisle and a fine porch, both attached to the 
south side of St. Peter’s Church, Tiverton, and 
both richly adorned externally with sculptured 
initials of the founder and symbols of his trade. 
In this chapel is also another “ quaint inscription” 
as follows:— 

“God le our waye 

Pray for the soul of John Grenwaye 

O that the Lord may 

Grant unto John Grenwaye 

Good fortune and grace 

And in hevyn a place.” 
This worthy man was also the founder of Gren- 
waye’s almshouses, and his chapel appears to have 
been intended, at least in part, for occupation by 
the same people. Under it is a vault, in which 
Mr. Grenwaye and his wife were buried in 1559. 

P. 


Noracues (6 §. vii. 247).—La Marmora, in 
his Itinéraire de Vile de Sardaigne, Turin, 1860, 
vol. i. p. 369, admits as “probable” the etymo- 
logy which derives the name of the Noraghes, 
Nuraghes, or Norachi from the word nur, fire. 
And similarly he allows it for the following place- 
names in the island, viz, Nurri, Nureci, Nurallas, 
Nuraminis, Nurachi, La Nurra, and the town of 
Nora. Elsewhere in the course of his work the 
distinguished author refers to the frequent prox- 
imity of the Nuraghes to volcanic mountains, a 
fact which Dr. Caarnock has probably himself 
noted in the course of his own Sardinian travels. 

To prevent any misunderstanding of La Mar- 
mora’s views, I should add that the connexion 
with fire which he is willing to admit, in the name 
of the Nuraghes as in the above place-names, 
arises from his belief that the cultus of fire in all 
probability prevailed in Sardinia, and that the 


terrace-roofs of the Nuraghes served the purposes- 
of that worship. OC. H. E. 
Royal Society of Literature. 


“Resurrection or A Hoty Famity” (6 8. 
vii. 269).—I possess a copy of this engraving—it 
is called “of a Pious Family ”—painted by Rev. 
William Peters, LL.B., of Exeter College. The 
tombstone is represented as broken, and the only 
words on it are the following:— 

+1.8.8.+ 


SACRED 
THE MEMORY 
EST 


According to the Oxford Graduates, W. Peters, of 
Exeter College, took B.C.L. degree Oct. 10, 1788. 
H, T. 
Clyst St. George. 


Yarrep (6% S§. vii. 50).— Yapp, as applied to 
binding, is the name of the binder who originally 
employed the style now so known. 

Cuas. WELSH. 


Tae Hatcs or Bemersype (6% §. vii. 102, 
152, 194, 231, 275, 297).—InQuirER says (ante, 
p. 103) that in Obadiah Haig’s family history “ it 
is stated that Robert and several of his younger 
brothers after their mother’s second marriage went 
‘to the Bohemian wars in 1630, and there supposed 
to be lost.’” Now, what Obadiah Haig’s MS, really 
says is: “ Andrew the eldest son discontentedly left 
Bemersyde with six of his brothers about the year 
1630, on his mother marrying again (after his 
father’s death) contrary to their liking, and 
travelled to the Bohemian wars, where we suppose 
him lost”; and after each of the other brothers 
(David alone excepted) are the words “went to 
the Bohemian wars and there supposed lost.” Ob- 
serve the word “suppose.” Now in this way only 
did Anthony pretend to account for his father 
David (who was the seventh son) becoming the 
laird, although he knew well how the estate had 
come tohim. But why did Inquirer omit what 
Obadiah said about “ Andrew the eldest son,” and 
only refer to “‘ Robert and his younger brothers” ? 
I have already shown (ante, p. 275) that Anthony 
had a distinct personal interest in misleadin 
Obadiah (he had a bad title to the estate), and 
hope that Inquirer, who,I have no doubt, only 
seeks to elicit the truth, will answer my question. 
When he does I will show him how and why Ool. 
Arthur Haig was selected as the representative of 
the family to carry on the succession at Bemersyde, 
just as David Haig (who was not the heir at law) 
was selected in 1636 to do the same ane, 2 


“ Arrnur, Kine or Exatanp” (6 §. vi. 369, 
415, 476).—I find embodied at p. 255 of my Valleys 


— 
OF PATHERS 
& 
MOTHERS 
a 
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of Tirol, their Traditions and Customs, a note 
supplied to me by a Tirolean friend, which had 
escaped my memory at the time I addressed you 
before on the Maximilian cenotaph. It affords 
a reason for the presence of Arthur of the Round 
Table:— 

“In this cenotaph, which earned Ferdinand the title 

of ‘ the Lorenzo de’ Medici of Tirol.’ we have not only 
the earthly family of the House of Hapsburg immor- 
talized in its noblest representatives, but we have also 
shown forth his solidarity with the great family of 
chivalry in the following characters :—1. Arthur, King 
of England, representative of the mythology of the 
Round Table. 2. Roland,* representative of the myth 
of the twelve Peers of France, 3. Theodobert, immor- 
talized in the Western, 4. Theodoric, celebrated in the 
Eastern, Niebelungen myths. 5. Godfrey de Bouillon, 
representative of the legendary glory of the Crusades. All 
honour is due to Gregor Liffler, 8. and M. Godl, and 
Hans Leidenstreich for the production of some of the 
most remarkable works of their age; but it was some 
unknown mind, probably some humble nameless Francis- 
can, to whom is due the conception and arrangement of 
the whole piece of symbolism.” 
Among the twenty-three statues mentioned in the 
above note to the name of Roland, the seventh 
represents another English worthy, who, if not 
more legendary, is less known than King Arthur. 
He is called “St. Jodok, son of a king of Great 
Britain.” Butler, however, cites several interest- 
ing biographies of him. R. H. Bosx. 


or Ecos (6 iv.) 307, 478; v. 
76; vi. 117, 278, 477).—The belief that cocks lay 
an egg from which a serpent is hatched also obtains 
in Spain, with further modifications, I translate 
the following from a foot-note in Fernan Caballero’s 
novel, La Gaviota :— 

“Tt is a common superstition amongst the p2ople that 
old cocks lay an egg from which issues, after seven years, 
a basilisk; and it, they further believe, kills with its 
look the first person it sees, but is killed itself if the per- 
sou happens to see it first,” 

J. W. Cromptz. 


Balgownie, Aberdeen, 


Exampces or Ancient Pirate (6% 
vii. 85, 132, 216, 237).—If J. C. J. has not sought 
the paten and chalice in question at Welnetham 
Parva, Suffolk, I would suggest his doing so, The 
Jate Rev. Henry John Hasted, who died Rector of 
Sproughton, Suffolk, sbout two years ago, was 
formerly Rector of Welnetham; he was a great 
admirer of the antique, and was about the last 
man to be likely to have permitted old church 
plate to be melted down for transformation into 


modern patterns, Jouy H. Jossetyy. 
Ipswich. 


* Roland is No. 13 in the series of the twenty-three 
taints who were intended to have surrounded the monu- 
ment at a higher level; the plan was never completed, 
and they are now in “ the Silver Chapel,” where they 
ar: too frequently overlooked ; but it is necessary to take 
them into account in criticizing the design of the whole. 


“ CHRIST WHOSE GLORY FILLS THE SKIES” (6™ 
S. vii. 268, 297).—Allow me to say regarding this- 
hymn that in the new edition of Wesley’s Hymns 
with new supplement it is restored to its original 
form (hymn 963), while the edition of 1780, which 
was reprinted down to 1875, had a composite 
hymn (hymn 150). The new-.edition (1875) has 
restored the two hymns of which it was composed 
to nearly, but not quite, their original forms. It 
may be noted that Charles Wesley wrote another 
hymn beginning with the same line (ed. 1875, 
hymn 531), viz:— 

“ Christ ! whose glory fills the skies, 
That famous plant thou art,” &c. 
It is founded upon Ezek. xxxiv. 29, 30, and ap- 
peared first in Wesley’s Scripture Hymns, 1762, 
ve 48, Francis M, Jackson. 
wdon. 


Any one who will take the trouble to refer to 
both books will find that hymn 531 in the 
Wesleyan collection and hymn 7 in Hymns 
Ancient and Modern have nothing in common 
except the first line. The editors of the latter 
work have no doubt been led astray by this, and 
have attributed to Charles Wesley 2 hymn which 
probably, after all, was written by , 

LK. 


Easter Day on Marcu 25 (6" §, vii. 200, 
206, 209, 252, 273).—In explanation of the state- 
ment which I made in reference to the dates for 
Easter given by Gassendi, will you allow me to 
mention that he, in the fifth volume of his collected 
works, has written an elaborate essay on the two 
calendars, and has given, together with a variety 
of tables for calculating the movable feasts, the 
dates for Easter, according both to the Julian and 
Gregorian calendars, from 1650 to 1750. 

C. L. Prixce. 


Arms or Parte or Sysonpy §. v. 409 ; 
vi. 38, 231, 295, 355, 434; vii. 279).—Sir George 
Booth, Bart. (sixth), who married in 1784, for his 
second wife, Letitia, daughter and coheir of John 
Pate Rose, of Cotterstock Hall, Northamptonshire, 
was the great-great-grandson of Sir George Booth, 
Bart., of Dunham Massey, co. Chester, who died 
in 1652, aged eighty-six, and was buried at 
Bowden, co. Chester. Letitia, Lady Booth, was 
married in 1784 and died Sept. 10, 1823, aged 
seventy-three. W. 


Kevetm Henry (6" S. i. 292; vi. 375; 
vii. 256).—W. M. M. may be glad to know that 
Compitum is in seven volumes, not in five only. 
The first was published by C. Dolman in 1548, not 
1851, and the seventh in 1854. 

Epmunp Ranpotru. 


Ryde. 


“Tae Burrerriy’s Batt,” &c. (6" S. vii. 90, 
118, 136, 158, 178, 236, 258).—The MS. of The 
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Butterfly’s Ball, mentioned at the last reference, 

is undoubtedly in the handwriting of the composer 

Sir H. R. Wittram H. Commrines. 
Brackley Villa, Thurlow Park Road, Dulwich, 8.E. 


Mivvte Names (6 S§. vii. 49, 193).—Middle 
names were rarely used in the sixteenth century, 
but the following instances show that they were 
sometimes adopted. Henry Algernon Percy suc- 
ceeded to the earldom of Northumberland in 1527. 
His father, who came to the title in 1489, is a 
still earlier instance, C. T. Parker. 

Woodhouse Eaves. 


I have examined many parish registers, and 
have rarely found instances of double Christian 
names before the eighteenth century. Many 
years ago I copied out the noticeable entries in 
the registers of All Hallows’, Barking, and my 
extracts enjoyed the revision and correction of 
the late Col. Chester. The earliest instance of a 
middle name in those registers bears the date of 
1696—in the register of baptisms, Anna Maria 
Winder ; there are only two other instances be- 
tween that date and 1711, viz., George Bradford 
Carey in 1704, and William Henry Hasler 
in 1711. Even down to the end of the last cen- 
tury double Christian names are quite rare. 

J. Maskett. 

Emanuel Hospital. 


If by middle names is meant any number of 
Christian names exceeding one, it was very un- 
usual even at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century for English folk to be encumbered by 
them. This is shown by Camden’s well-known 
remark (Remains, “ Christian Names”): “ Two 
Christian names are rare in England, and I only 
remember now his Majesty, who was named 
Charles James, as was the prince his son Henry 
Frederic, and among private men Thomas Maria 
Wingfield and Sir Thomas Posthumus Hobby.” 
Camden notes likewise that of late years sur- 
names had been given for Christian names “ among 
us, and nowhere else in Christendome.” 

Sr. Swirary. 


Latix Pronunciation (6" §. vi. 346, 544).— 
The new (or, more properly speaking, old) pro- 
nunciation of Latin was introduced into Charter- 
house School about 1865, but, I believe, was dis- 
continued after a brief trial. The experiment did 
not answer. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Sommerer (6" vi. 362, 522).—I may not 
have travelled so much as Esoracom, but at the 
same time I imagine that the sommelier’s hair 
‘would stand on end if he were asked to clean your 
boots or bring up your hot water. Whatever the 
Swiss or German use of the word may be, somme- 
tier, I believe, means head waiter or butler. I 
have an idea that in a French restaurant, if you 


want to call the head waiter, you should always 
call out sommelier and not garcon. “ Boots” 
would be brosseur or valet de chambre. 

K. H. B. 


A modern fifty-centimes dictionary (Dictionnaire 
de la Langue Frangaise Usuelle, Paris, 1879) has, 
“ Sommelier, qui a soin du vin.” “ Sommelerie, 
charge de sommelier.” E. 

Hastings. 


Kisstne a Barve (6 vi. 347, 544).—This 
appears to have been a custom of the last century, 
from the allusion to it by William Whitehead, the 
Poet Laureate :— 

“ €Come, you can tell,’ ‘I can’t, indeed, 
For they were kissing when I came.’ 
* Kiss, did they kiss?’ ‘ Most surely, sir, 
A bride, and hea bashes. 
The Dog: a Tale. 
And Miss Lucy Aikin writes to Mr. Taylor, in 
1806: “And the bride looks so blooming and 
pretty, it would do you good to take a salute of 
her. Suppose you come to town on purpose!” 
(Memoirs, &c., p. 136.) 
Epwarp H. Manrswatt, M.A. 


Famities or Nicnot Rouse (6 vii. 
89, 174).—Put’s query contains several misprints 
in names, and it is not easy to reconcile its state- 
ments with any known accounts of the Cornish 
families of Nichol and Rouse. Will Pat be good 
enough to supply a verbatim copy of the mural 
tablet in Kilmeadon Church, and to give some 
further particulars about Henry Nichol’s son ? 

Geo. Boasr. 


For “ Nicoll of Penvose,” and “‘Rous of Hal- 
ton,” see Lieut.-Col. J. L. Vivian’s Visitations of 
the County of Cornwall (privately printed, 1880- 
1882). For “ Rous of Halton,” see also Burke’s 
Hist, of the Commoners, vol. i. 1837, pp. 118-20, 
s.v. “ Rous of Courtyrala.” HIronDELue. 


FoLk-LorE oF THE Hawrnorn (6" §, vi. 309, 
494).—I have heard in Jersey that it was con- 
sidered unlucky to bring “ the may” within doors, 
but I cannot say if this superstition has been im- 
ported from England or not. Amongst the resi- 
dents of Gibraltar it is considered an omen that 
death will occur in a house within a twelvemonth 
if any flowers of the asphodel (Asphodelus fistu- 
losus) have been allowed within its doors. 

R. Stewart Parrerson. 

Gibraltar. 

Surely it is the blackthorn or sloe, Prunus 
spinosa, and not the hawthorn, Morpilus oxycantha 
(Sowerby), which is said to bring death into the 
house. I never met with any fear about the haw- 
thorn, either red or white. 2 A 


Bisnors Hancep vi. 328, 495).—No 
list of Bishops of Carlisle gives the name of Thomas 
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nor does the index of names in Le Neve’s 
Fasti contain such a name as that of a bishop of 
any see whatever, or, indeed, contain it at all. 
Who, then, was 


. F. Warren, M.A. 
Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro, 


Wenpisn ayp Mayx S. vi. 208, 435).— 
Although a reply on the subject of Manx has 
already been given, a few further particulars will 
not, perhaps, be unacceptable to some of the readers 
of “N.& Q.” I is too true lan- 

age is dying out. Two years ago id a visit 
the of Man. I looked in for any 
Manx publications in the shop windows, or for 
any sort of notice or inscription in that language. 
Not once did I hear it spoken, even in the rural 
districts, except a fewwords now and then at my 
special request. In answer to my questions people 
usually stated that they knew nothing of Manx, 
adding sometimes, however, that their parents 
spoke it ; others advanced in years said they had 
completely forgotten it ; scarcely any one would 
admit that he knew more than a few words. There 
can be no doubt that the Manx people are 
thoroughly ashamed of their language. They say, 
and, dam, with truth, that it is of no use to 
them, either for advancement in life or for the ac- 
quisition of the most ordinary information. Then, 
again, they have constantly heard it ridiculed by 
their English visitors. These latter, for the most 
ae excursionists—holiday folk of the lower classes 
rom the great manufacturing towns—are the very 
people to make game of any speech that they may 
find strange or unintelligible. Consequently the 
Manx, who nearly all speak English fluently, speak 
nothing but English when there is any chance of 
strangers overhearing them, though in certain 
rural districts they still use their own language 
amongst themselves. I remarked, however, that 
those who thus, it was said, habitually used Manx 
were spoken of with contempt by the other Manx 
— of their own class who used English only. 

heard of but one person who could speak nothing 
but Manx, and that was an aged woman of the 
name of Kagan, or Cagan (I spell the name pho- 
netically), who resided at the picturesque little 
village of Cregneish, near Port Erin. Her ignor- 
ance of English was considered so remarkable that 
she was quite an object of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood, and strangers who visited that part of 
the island usually made a point of seeing her. 
was informed that Manx, though no longer used 
in any of the churches, was still to be heard in 
some few Dissenting chapels that are situated in 
certain out-of-the-way places, such, for instance, as 
Cregneish. In these Manx sermons are occasion- 
are sung, too, in the same 
; but the prayers are always said in Eng- 

lish, ‘This is all that is now left of the public use 


of Manx. The only Manx books in circulation 
— the general public are, I believe, Bibles 
and hymn-books, and the former, which are all 
old, are usually much worn and mutilated, and 
are also getting scarce. The extinction of the 
language seems to be imminent. Can nothing be 
done to save it? I believe I am correct in stating 
that the works brought out by the Manx Society 
are always published in English. These are for 
circulation among subscribers only. Thirty 
volumes have been issued since 1858, in which year 
the Society was established. The last of these 
was published in 1880. The thirty-first, now 
nearly ready, will be the Journals of the House 
of Keys, edited by Mr. Richard Sherwood, advo- 
cate, 

I have no al knowledge as to the present 
use of Wendish. The language, however, seems 
to be flourishing. The Standard of Dec. 27 last 
states, in its letter from Berlin, that among the 
newspapers for which the authorities of the Im- 
perial Post Office receive subscriptions, and which 
they supply to the public in Germany, are six 
that are published in Wendish. Cc. W. 8. 


Tae Liraxy (6" §, vii. 50).—The words “ From 
plague, pestilence, and famine...... Good Lord, 
deliver us,” according to Blunt, are not in the 
Sarum, York, or Hereford Litanies, but in the 
Roman, or Litany of St. Mark’s Day, which traces 
itself to St. Gregory the Great. The Litany in the 
Goodly Primer of 1535, nine years before the first 
form of our present Litany appeared, had “ from 
all pestilence.” A Tours Litany had “to remove 
pestilence and mortality from among us,” and the 
Fleury Litany, “from all want and famine.” 

F, Sr, J. Taackeray. 

Eton, 

The following is from the Prayer Book printet 
in 1594, in my ession : “ From lightening and 
tempest, from plague, pestilence, and famine, from 
battell and murder, and from sudden death.” This 
Prayer Book was “ imprinted at London by the 
Deputies of Christopher Barker, printers to the 
Queene’s most excellent Majestie, 1594, cum gratia 
et privilegio Regize Majestatis.” W. Payne. 


Tae Natt or Trae Littie Fincer Lert To Grow 
(6™ §S. vii. 50).—If K. H. B. consults Messrs. 
Hachette’s edition of Moliére (“Collection des 
Grands Ecrivains”), vol. v. p. 473, note 2, he will 


1 | find some details on the custom alluded to in Le 


Misanthrope. G. Masson. 


Harrow. 


According to the writer of an article on “ Ex- 
traordinary Finger Nails” in The World of 
Wonders, it is the custom of the Chinese, Siamese, 
and Annamese to allow the nails on all their 
fingers, except the fore-finger, to grow to a great 
length; and among the former they sometimes 
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attain the incredible length of from sixteen to 
eighteen inches. Among the Siamese, so dis- 
tinctive a mark of nobility are long nails esteemed, 
that the belles and beaux wear silver cases, either 
to protect their nails or else to make people be- 
lieve they are there, whereas in reality they are 
not. As regards the little finger, the writer tells 
us that “ambassadors and visitors of distinction 
from Asiatic states to Europe are often observed 
to — the excessive growth of the nail of the 
little finger, and this is also a common occurrence 
with many of the people of India and other parts 
of Asia,” ALPHA, 


“Tae Waatesone” (6" S. vii. 50).—If a man 
in this neighbourhood were known to have made 
his escape to “The Whalebone,” we should have 
no difficulty in finding him ; for it is the sign of 
a public-house in the hamlet of Netherton, near 
Frodsham, and about a quarter of a mile from 
where I write. The sign itself is the scapula of 
a whale, which is nailed up over the door. It 
appears to be very old, and has a round hole 
through it,as if it had been pierced by a small 
cannon-ball. Probably “the whalebone” men- 
tioned in the Annual Register of 1790 was the 
name of a public-house. Ropert 

Frodsham, Cheshire, 


American Foux-tore (6% vi. 266, 414, 476). 
—tThe legends of the wood of the Cross are so 
numerous that they form a literature too vast to 
quote. Amédée de Ponthieu has a different 
tradition to account for the shaking of the poplar : 


“Quand Jésus rendit le dernier soupir la nature en- 
tigre prit part 4 la douleur universelle, &c....... Les arbres 
murmuraient entre eux...... 

“Le saule de Babylone......Mes branches désormais 
8’inclineront vers les eaux. 

** La vigne de Sorrente...... Mes grappes seront noires, 
et le vin qui en sortira se nommera Lacryma Cristi. 

“Le cyprés du Carmel...... Je serai l'héte des tom- 
beaux et le témoin de toutes les douleurs. 

“Lif. Je serai le gardien des ci ; 
abeille sous peine de mort ne butinera mes fleurs, aucun 
Oiseau ne reposera sur mes branches. 

ts: Les chénes laissérent tomber leurs glands, les arbres 
fruitiers leurs fruits, le platane se dépouilla de son écorce. 

“Le peuplier seul restait impassible et froid. Que 
m'importe, disait-il, cette douleur ! 

“Un ange, qui passait au-dessus de ea téte altiére, por- 
tant au ciel un calice plein de eang divin recueilli au 

ied de la croix, entendit l’égoiste. 11 pencha légérement 
vase et Jaissa tomber sur ses racines quelques gouttes 
de ce sang précieux en disant: ‘Toi qui n’as rien res- 
senti au milieu de la douleur universelle, 4 partir de ce 
r mémorable, quand la brise laisse toutes les plantes 
immobiles, toi, de la racine & ton faite, tu tremb!eras éter- 
nellement et t’appelleras désormais le tremble.’ ” 


In Tirol they have again a different mode from 
the above to account for the “weeping” of the 
willow. They say that withies cut from it were 
used for the scourging, therefore it weeps ever- 
more, R. H. Busx. 


ats 


I plead guilty to the writing of the appended: 
sonnet some two or three years ago. It appeared 
in a Philadelphia paper called the American: — 

The Willow: an Eastern Legend. 

[Of the legends which cluster around the Crucifixion, 

rhaps the most familiar is the tale of the Wandering 
Sew: but there are many others. The tradition which 
suggested the following sonnet is akin to the one which 
derives the red breast of the robin from a drop of blood 
falling on it when the bird sought to withdraw one o 
the crown of thorns; and it is not unlike the other 
legend that the aspen had never shivered until its wood 
was taken to make the cross. } 

Lofty and tall, unbending and upright, 

Beside a spring there stood a willow tree, 
Its young leaves ri pling like the verdant cea 

Before the breeze and in the morning light. 

The rabble ran towards Golgotha’s height, 

And walking in the midst of them were three ; 
And two were thieves, and one was He 
Who was to die for men in all men’s sight. 
A soldier broke a willow branch to urge 
Them on, and smote Him with a willow thong, 
As up the hill the slow procession crept. 
Then,—when it saw its branches used to scourge 
The Man who bore His cross amid the throng,~ 
The guilty willow bowed its head and wept. 
J. Branper Marruews. 


“Tue Town County or” S. vi. 88, 
253, 437).—It has been asked what towns are 
also counties, Blackstone observes, in reference- 
to these:— 

“ There are also counties corporate: which are certain. 
cities and towns, some with more, some with less, terri- 
tory annexed to them; to which, out of special grace 
and favour, the kings of England have granted the 
privilege to be counties of themselves, and not to be 
comprised in any other county; but to be governed by 
their own sheriffs and other magistrates, so that no 
officers of the county at large have any power to inter- 
— therein ” (Introduction, fin., vol, i, p, 119, Lond., 
1793). 

In a note there is this enumeration of the above- 
counties :— 

“3 Geo. I. c. 5, for the regulation of the office of sheriffs,_ 
enumerates twelve cities and five towns which are 
counties of themselves, and which consequently have 
their own sheriffs, The cities are London, Chester, 
Bristol, Coventry, ConteSury, Exeter, Gloucester, 
Lichfield, Lincoln, Norwich, Worcester, York. The- 
towns are Kingston-upon-Hull, Nottingham, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Pool, Southampton.” 

Hexham, in Northumberland, was also esteemed 
a separate county. It is stated :— 

“ Hexham......had a monastery once with liberties so 
large that procured it the name of a shire; and by Act 
of Parliament in the reign of Henry VIII. it was of 
itself made a County Palatine,”—Zngland’s Gazetteer, 
Lond., 1751. 

The privilege was abolished by 14 Eliz, c. 13; 
but in 1842 Bishop Maltby printed a “ charge to 
the clergy of Hexhamshire.” “ Banburyshire” 
is also a term in common use in the vicinity of 
Banbury, Oxon, but I cannot find any pretence 
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for it. There is no mention of Banbury in the 
character of a county in the charters from Queen 
Mary and later sovereigns. 

I have also seen a more recent enumeration in 
Schedule G of the Reform Act, 2 Will. IV. 
-<. 45, where thirteen cities and towns which are 
counties in themselves are, for the purposes of 
representation, included in the adjoining counties. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


To complete the list of the cities and towns en- 
joying these rights I would add Carrick-Fergus, 
Cork, Dublin, and Limerick. This makes a total 
of twenty-eight such places, ¢. ¢., nineteen in Eng- 
land and Wales, and nine in Ireland. 

G. Fisuer. 


Froceixe at tae Carr's Tarr (6% vi. 67, 
157, 294, 338, 477).—It was common in Skipton 
sixty years ago, and even later, for men convicted 
of such offences as sheep stealing (very common 
then) to be flogged at the Cross and at the cart 
‘tail. It was customary for the unfortunate one to 
‘be dragged the whole length of the main street 
-and back. A nonagenarian told me once that he 
‘remembered a man being flogged in this way at 
Skipton until he bled “like a stuck sheep.” The 
whipping of vagrants was a very common punish- 
ment here. About 280 years ago, I learn from 
transcripts of the West Riding Sessions Rolls, the 
magistrates assembied in Quarter Sessions ordered 
that “‘a Bedle shalbe by the constable of Skipton 
appointed for the whipping and punishing of such 
rouges and vagabonds as shall come into that 
piishe,” and that his remuneration should be 
il. 6s. 8d. yearly. The infliction of this punish- 
ment for another offence is thus recorded in the 
account-book of one of the stewards of Skipton 
Castle:— 

“1699, Feb. 8. —Charge in haveing sev'all hedge 
breakers before Mr. Ferrand att Kighley, some of wch 
were ffyn'd and oth’s whip’d oo 00” 
Whipping was common also in the neighbouring 
parish of Kildwick during the seventeenth century, 
and in the parish register occur entries such as the 
following :— 

“The xxxth of January 1600 [1601 N.S.] John Law- 
“son w'th Mary Lawson and Alice his daughter were re- 
‘taken vagrant, punisht, and sent to Malton.” 


W. H. Dawsoy. 
Skipton. 


I have a very vivid recollection of seeing a 
public whipping in Stirling on Friday pace Be 
day), July 2, 1830. The day was memorable in 
he annals of the royal burgh, as in the morning the 

rovost and magistrates were occupied in proclaim- 
ing his gracious Majesty King William IV. as 
‘the king of these realms, and their next duty was 
to sée the sentence of the law carried out against 
two notable offenders, who had been convicted 
‘before the Sheriff Depute of Stirlingshire for an 


atrocious assault on Nov. 28, 1829. The prisoners 
were to receive thirty-six lashes each, tied to the 
tail of the cart ; the first twelve were inflicted in 
front of the court-house in Broad Street. The 
procession then moved through a great crowd of 
people to the middle of Baker Street, where the 
second twelve were duly administered ; thence to 
the head of King Street, which completed the 
closing scene. Such an exhibition had not taken 
place in Stirling for many years preceding, and no 
such punishment has since disgraced the local his- 
tory. J. G. 


One of the most recent instances of a person 
being flogged at the cart’s tail is reported with full 
details by Mr. Chesterton, in his Revelations of 
Prison Life (second ed., p. 135). The author was 
at the time the Governor of Coldbath Fields 
prison, and had to superintend the arrangements 
for the punishment being properly inflicted. This 
took place in the year 1830 or 1831. The law for 
whipping women was repealed in 1820 (1 Geo. IV. 
cap. 57). A late example of a female being so 
is related in “N. & Q.,” 8. iv. 97. 

our correspondent would find many instances 
recorded in the London Chronicle of the last 
century, and in the pages of the Annual Register 
and Gentleman's In the latter for 
August, 1816 (p. 175), is mentioned a singular 
instance ofa person being committed to the House 
of Correction by the Lord Mayor “ for having left 
his employment in consequence of a dispute re- 
specting wages,” but 
“ not having during his confinement received any personal 
correction, conformably to the statute,...... he actually 
brought an action against the Lord Mayor in the Court 
of Common Pleas, for non-conformity to the law, as he 
had received no whipping during his confinement, The 
jury were obliged to give a farthing damages, but the 
point of law was reserved.” 

T. N. Brusariztp, M.D. 

Budleigh-Salterton, Devon. 


Rererences Wantep (6™ §. vii. 267, 297).— 
4. I cannot give your correspondent D. C. L. the 
name of the author, but the expression is familiar 
to me as occurring in a hymn, which I quote from 
memory :— 

“ Good when He gives, supremely good 
No less when He denies ; 
Afflictions from his sovereign hand 
Are blessings in disguise.” 
The hymn may be found, I believe, in some of the 
older collections. 
Epwarp H. Marsmatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Faicatory (6" §. vii. 50). — Johnson gives 
frication, with quotations from Sir T. Browne and 
Bacon. Barclay, Worcester, and Wright also give 

rication as synonymous with friction. Ozilvie, 


in the Imperial Dictionary, as well as frication 
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has also fricative and fricatrice, the last quoted 
from B. Jonson. 8. H. 
$2, Ainger Road, N.W. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Raphael: his Life ond Works, With Particular Refer- 
ence to Recently Discovered Records, By J. A. Crowe 
and G. Cavaleaselle. Vol. I. (Murray.) 

Tuts volume is the first instalment of what promises to 

be the most comprehensive life of Raphael ever under- 

taken. It far exceeds in beauty of printing and paper 
all preceding contributions by the same authors to the 
history of Italian painting; but, unlike any other of Mr. 

Murray’s numerous publications on art subjects, the 

volume is not graced by a single pictorial illustration. 

This is the more remarkable as every page severely taxes 

the reader's memory by some appeal to the minute detail 

of an original sketch or first thought expressed in a few 
lines, preserved in the galleries of Venice, Vienna, Lille, 

Frankfort, Florence, the Louvre, Oxford, or in private 

hands, It is not given to every one to have seen many 

of these intricate and perplexing pen and pencil draw- 
ings, and even those who happen to be acquainted with 
them not unnaturally experience difficulty in bringing 
them to mind when suddenly called upon to do so. In 
this respect the very interesting life of Raphael by 

Eugéne Muntz, published recently in Paris, with copious 

illustrations, possesses a decided advantage over the 

English Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s 

book read by the light of the French illustrations would 

form an excellent combination ; and those who desire still 
further completeness might add also Woodburn’s fac- 
similes of the Lawrence collection of Raphael drawings 
and Mr. Joseph Fisher's Seventy Facsimies of Original 

Studies at Oxford ; to say nothing of the clever wood en- 
avings in Dr. Springer’s recently published work on 

Raphael and Michael Angelo. 

It is singular that until the present time no inde- 
pendent life of Raphael by an English author has ap- 
peared. The volumes by Richard Duppa are only flimsy 
compilations, But it is still more remarkable that the 
admirable life written in German by J. D. Passavant has 
never appeared in an English dress, It did, however, 
lead to the production of an excellent literary and bio- 
graphical essay upon Raphael and his works in the 
form of an article on the German life printed in the 
Quarterly Review. It was written in 1840 by Sir Charles 
Eastlake, and may fairly be said to comprise in a succinct 
and agreeable form all that was at that time known of 
the great painter. This essay supplies additional 
information and the correction of inadvertences into 
which Passavant seems to have fallen. These two 
writers and Mr. James Dennistoun, in his learned 
memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino, have fairly anticipated 
all the personal facts relating to Raphael and the times 
he lived in, more especially with regard to the Palace of 
Urbino and the petty feuds and squabbles of Italian 
chieftains, which have been narrated by Muntz and the 
authors now under consideration. 

Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle unnecessarily prolong 
their personal account of the great painter by the intro- 
duction of conjectural matter, which is always stated, 
with much xaivelé, in the form of “he may” cr “he 
might” have done so, with an occasional “ perhaps.” But 
this mode of conveying suggestions, although plausible, is 
not a form that carries conviction with it. We find also, 
to take one instance, a conjecture readily converted into a 
fact. Thus, at p. 80 it is stated that the Duke and Duchess 
of Urbino would “probably” grant the young Raphael 


access to the rooms of the palace to copy the portraits of 
the doctors and philosophers, whilst at p. 91 we find the 
following: “We bave not forgotten how Raphael had 
been allowed to copy the sages in the ducal palace.” 
Each Holy Family by Raphael has now become popularly 
known by a fixed name, derived either from some in- 
cident in the picture or from the name of the possessor. 
On these points our authors do not adopt a uniformity 
of system. “La Belle Jardiniére” of the Louvre they 
choose to spell in the Italian fashion, “ Bella Giardiniera,” 
which at the heading of the page is not so easy to 
recognize. Some are in English, as “Madonna of the 
Palm” and “the Bridgewater Madonna” (pp. 287 and 
345), whilst the Florentine picture is styled “del Car- 
dellino.” The lovely Madonna in the gallery at Vienna, 
generally known as the “ Virgin in the Meadow,” and in 
German as “im Griinen,” they designate, although her 
dress is red and her mantle blue, “ Madonna in green.” 
That which we ordinarily term an Adoration of the 
Kings or the Magi is persistently termed “an Epi- 
phany.” An oversight in the description of the picture 
of the equestrian St. George, p. 206, deserves observation 
for future correction, wherein the female taking flight is 
described as “the Queen” instead of the Princess Cleo- 
dolinda, according to the well-known legend, 

The frequently referred to leaves of a sketch-boole 
preserved in the Academy of Venice are unhesitatingly 
accepted by Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle as the 
work of Raphael's own hand, barring a few pages, 
“where he allowed a friend to trespass,” which is 
regarded as “but one more proof of his amiable dispo- 
sition ” (pp. 51-2). That these drawings or studies in. 
the Venetian sketch-book are by a highly gifted artist 
of the end of the fifteenth century there can be no 
doubt ; but it is far from conclusive that they are actually 
by Raphael. Many highly experienced judges have 
assigned them to Pinturicehio and to Timoteo Viti. 
The latter, indeed, fourteen years older than Raphael, 
had been a pupil of Francia at Bologna, and having 
attained considerable facility returned to his native city, 
Urbino, in 1495, when Raphael was twelve years old. He 
is considered, next to his father, Giovanni Santi, to have 
exercised the earliest influence on the artistic studies of 
the youthful Raphael, being at that time more than 
double his age. One of the most interesting portions of 
this new life of Raphael is the account of the progress of 
the famous Borghese ‘‘ Entombment,” begun by desire of 
Atalanta Bazlioni in commemoration of a eevere fumily 
affliction. It was completed in 1507. The numerous 
original drawings, when placed in due relation to each 
other, reveal that the first thought took the form of a 
* Pieta,” namely, the dead body of our Lord mourned 
by the Maries and disciples, and that it gradually merged 
into an “ Entombment,” wherein the body of Christ is 
being carried to the sepulchre, with the Virgin falling 
back in a swoon into the arms of her attendants, Alt 
the various drawings, cited in rapid succession as they 
bear upon the subject, produce, in default of pictorial 
reproduction, a painful feeling of entanglement ; but to. 
those who chance to possess the means of making good 
the deficiencies, the result is highly instructive, Mesers. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle have a special faculty in point- 
ing out parallels in the attitude or motives of figures and 
in drawing analogies. It is to be hoped that a special 
atlas or collection of facsimiles, as adopted in the original 
life of Raphael by Passavant, may be forthcoming. 
Almost every original drawing has been reproduced by 
the art of photography; but they are widely dissemi- 
nated, and could only be brought together with much 
trouble and expense. A combination of this kind classi- 
fied by a master mind would indeed be a great boon ta 
the art-loving public. 
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The New Testament Scriptures: their Claims, History, 
and Authority. Being the Croall Lectures for 1882. By 
A. H. Charteris, D.D. (Nisbet & Co.) 

We had occasion to notice, some time ago, the pre- 

vious work on Canonicity by Prof. Charteris, and the 

excellent arrangement of the authorities which were 
adduced ; we have now not only an able summary of the 
results which were then attained, but a further con- 
sideration of the principles of the formation of the 
canon, and the claims of the sacred books from their 
-contents, with a view to a more popular treatment of 
the subject. While the demands of Holy Scripture, 
depending upon its truth, unity, and authority, are 
insisted upon, there is a careful avoidance of advancing 
any theory of inspiration; nor is there any attempt to 
define the limits of the divine and human elements 
which coexist, and which are rightly deemed insepar- 
able. The marvellous, the providential preservation of 
the several writings in the canon, without any promise 
of such security from loss, is pointed out; and the plan 
of the present work admitting of such investigation, it is 
shown that the religious progress, which is traceable in 
their lengthened series, is attributable to divine revela- 

‘tion, and not to human development. The early forma- 

tion of the canon of Scripture, with its evidence, is then 

-discussed and the notice carried on into later times, In 

following the course of this inquiry it will be seen that 

‘full consideration is given to the investigations of 

-others upon the same subject; and that this admits of 

n discussion of the Tiibingen theory originated by 

Baver, of the statement of Prof. Max Miiller as to the 

claim to a revelation and authority advanced by the 

founders of other religions than the Christian, which is 
disallowed, of the present state of the “ Gnostic 

Romance” in the Clementines, the newly completed 

text of the Epistle of Clement of Rome, the Commentary 

on Tatian of Ephrem Syrus, the “ sil of Eusebius” 
as discussed by Bishop Lightfoot, and other subjects of 
interest, But we miss a notice of the Epistle to Diog- 
netus, In reviewing the theories respecting the canon 

Prof. Charteris does scant justice to the “ Anglican 

Articles" when he says that the conclusion in them 

**rests upon no principle, and is merely an acceptance of 

recent and limited tradition”; while the Articles them- 

selves refer to the Church as ‘‘ the witness and keeper of 

Holy Writ,” and make the test of the canon to be in 

its contents being such, respecting which there “ has 

never been any doubt in the Church.’’ Nor do we think 
his own theory of combined objective and subjective 
reasons for accepting the canon sufficient, however con- 
firmatory it may be to those who have received it; but we 
have not space to discuss it. Our antiquarian readers will 
be interested in the notice of the state of population and 
literature under the Empire (p. 55); of the origin of the 

‘term “fetichism,” and of the names “ Australia” and 

“Polynesia,” at pp. 58-9; and in the comparison of 

“ Missa” with the Hebrew “ Haphtaroth,” at p. 72. 

The reference (p. 75) to 1 Mace. iv. 46, in illustration 

of the remark of the woman of Samaria in St. John iv. 

25, is neat and good. 


To archeologists and antiquaries generally, as well as 
to the members of the Royal prt ae vor} Institute 
more especially, the death of Lord Talbot de Malahide 
‘will come home with an almost personal sense of loss. 
At the Carlisle meeting of the Institute last year, with 
‘his friends all around him, the distinguished President, 
who bad guided so many of their meetings, intimated 
this desire to withdraw from the post which he had filled 
for nearly thirty years, And although he yielded to the 
strongly expressed entreaties of the Bishop 
of Carlisle, and other 


leading members, the foreshadow- 


ing, almost foreboding, contained in the words in which 
he took back his resignation, has been eadly verified ; 
for the time has come, and that before “the same time 
next year,” when Lord Talbot de Malahide may no longer 
be seen amongus. He said, and eaid truly, at that same 
Carlisle meeting, that “he had no objection to die in 
harness." The papers from his pen which are con- 
tained in the latest issues of the Archeological Journal 
and the Journal of the Anthropological Institute attest 
the fact that, practically, he has died in harness as an 
antiquary. Lord Talbot de Malahide will be sincerely 
regretted by a large circle of friends, and by all who 

t d th bination of high qualities, the personal 
devotion to work, and the courtesy to his fellow-workers, 
which made him so admirable a President. 


Tue Hibbert Lectures for 1883 opened on Wednesday, 
the 18th inst., with a singularly lucid and interesting 
lecture, in which the Rev, Charles Beard laid before his 
numerous and evidently appreciative hearers the general 
outline of the aspect under which he proposed to con- 
sider the Reformation. Viewing it as in the main an 
intellectual movement, Mr. Beard seems likely to be able 
to steer clear of the odium theologicum, the principal 
rock ahead in such a subject as that which he has been 
selected to treat. In the brief space of a strictly limited 
hour Mr. Beard carried his audience over a wide field of 
history. Pope and Emperor, the “sun and moon” of 
the medieval firmament, council and heretic, Huss 
and Wycliffe, the Franciscans and the Everlasting 
Gospel, the Waldenses and the Nobla Leyczon, Thomas 
a Kempis and the Jmitation of Christ, Johann Tauler 
and the Theologia Germanica, such were some of the 
many interesting topics passed in a necessarily rapid 
review, yet always with a clearness and incisiveness 
which bid fair to rank Mr. Beard’s course among the 
oan generally attractive of the valuable series of Hibbert 

tures, 


By the great fire in Paternoster Square, Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co. have lost the whole of their bound 
stock, a few MSS., some valuable sketches, and various 
wood-blocks. Happily, it will be possible very soon to 
supply copies of a large portion of the books published 
by the firm, who have already moved into temporary 
premises in White Hart Street, Paternoster Square. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following noti: es: 

Own all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

E. H. 

“Saint Augustine ! well hast thou eaid,” &c. 
Longfellow's The Ladder of St. Augustine. 


W. E. H. (“ The Butterfly’s Ball,” &c.).—Your MS. has 
been returned, See “ N. & Q.” for this week. 


H. A. C. (ante, p. 236).—We have a letter for you. 
R. H. B.—At the earliest opportunity. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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